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INTRODUCTION. 


<N the opening lines of “THE VICTORIA 
CROSS IN THE CRIMEA,” we explained 
our objects and intentions in attempting 


to perpetuate the glorious deeds of those 


rs who have received this much-prized decoration. 
There is therefore no need for an introduction to 
this narrative of those heroes who have won the 


meed of valour during the mutiny in India. 
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CHAPTER I. 


BLOWING UP OF THE DELHI MAGAZINE—BRAVERY OF LIEUT. 
WILLOUGHBY AND HIS COMRADES—ROOPER KHAN— 


SIR HOPE GRANT. 
(f= S4 HE first exploit for which the Victoria Cross 
Ey \ was given was the blowing up of the maga- 
gb7)\\ zine at Delhi the day after the outbreak at 
fe Meerut. Never in the history of warfare was 
Cony there a more gallant, patriotic act than that 
ge of Lieutenant Willoughby and his equally brave 
% companions. Their illustration of the national 
character is indeed something which should make the 
hearts of all Englishmen and Englishwomen throb with 
pride. On the morning of the 11th May, 1857, the muti- 
neers, who had been, through the incapacity of the officer 
commanding at Meerut, allowed to reach Delhi unfollowed, 
streamed intc the city. Soon the native troops in garrison 
there openly sided with them, while the rabble gladly seized 
the opportunity of murder and plunder. 
In the magazine, which was situated close to the palace, 
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Lieutenant Willoughby, Bengal Artillery, the officer in charge, 
his assistants, Lieutenants Raynor and Forrest, also of the 
Bengal Artillery, Conductors Scully and Buckley, and four 
other conductors and sergeants, were employed in their ordi- 
nary work, when they were informed that mutinous cavalry 
were crossing the bridge over the Jumna. Willoughby at 
once prepared to defend his post. The native establishment 
he soon saw was not to be trusted, and what could nine 
Englishmen, however gallant, do against thousands of Sepoys, 
aided by a mob of the armed inhabitants of Delhi? It was, 
however, inconceivable that assistance should not quickly 
arrive from Meerut—only thirty-four miles distant; and it 
might be possible to keep the rebels at bay for a short time. 
At all events this handful of Englishmen, if they could not 
maintain the magazine, could bury themselves and their foes 
under its ruins, and by an explosion deprive the rebels of 
much valuable material. 

The best account of the brilliant episode is given by Sir 
John Kaye. From him we learn that the gallant nine barri- 
caded the gates, brought out two 6-pounders, which they 
loaded with double charges of grape, and laid a train to the 
powder magazine, which train was, when matters became 
hopeless, to be fired on a signal from Willoughby. This 
preparation made, Willoughby’s party waited with stern com- 
posure to see what fate had in store for them. They must 
have been sanguine indeed, however, if they looked for any- 
thing better than a glorious death. As minute after minute 
passed away, and, instead of the sound of succour from 
Meerut, nothing save an increasing turmoil in the city was 
heard, hope died away in their breasts; but courage and 
devotion never for an instant waxed feeble. 

The monotony of suspense was soon broken. The King 
sent to demand the surrender of the magazine. The royal . 
messenger could not even extort a reply. Other messengers 
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were sent successively from the palace, but all were treated 
with the same scornful silence. They announced at last 
that if the gates were not opened the walls would be es- 
caladed. Still not a word from the nine Englishmen. At 
length the scaling ladders arrived, and Sepoys began to appear 
on the top of the walls. Then the native establishment 
hesitated no longer, but, escaping by means of some sloping 
sheds, joined their fellow-countrymen outside. In another 
minute a mob of Sepoys had gathered in the enclosure, and, 
aided by a heavy musketry fire from the top of the walls, 
surged on towards Willoughby and his comrades. These, 
going through the work of firing, sponging, and loading as 
coolly as if at a field-day, poured round after round of grape 
into the yelling mass. Scores must have been slain, but 
still the survivors, confident in numbers, maddened by hos- 
tility of race and religion, and indignant at the opposition of 
a mere handful of men, persistently drew nearer and nearer. 

The ammunition which had been brought out was ex- 
hausted ; there was no one who could be spared to fetch 
more; two of the gunners had been wounded, and the rebels 
were entering the enclosure at various points. The supreme 
moment had evidently come. Willoughby gave the signal 
agreed on, and Scully fired the train. In asecond a shock as 
if earth and sky were being riven asunder, a cloud of white 
smoke streaked with dark objects, a shower of bodies, of 
stones, cannon, shot, shell, and bullets, and the heroic deed 
was accomplished. Scully and four of his comrades were 
never seen again, but in the smoke and confusion the re. 
maining four, though much injured, escaped. 

A few minutes after the explosion, the officers, ladies and 
children, who had obtained a temporary refuge at the main 
guard, were startled by the appearance of two Europeans 
covered with dust and dirt, their clothes torn and stained 
with blood; the face of one of them was indeed so blackened 
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that his features could hardly be recognised. These spectres 
were Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest, and the latter 
eventually reached Meerut. JLieutenant Raynor and Con- 
ductor Buckley took a different way, and also in time 
arrived at Meerut. 

George Forrest and William Raynor received the Victoria 
Cross, and became Captains in the Bengal veteran establish- 
ment, but have since disappeared from the army list. We 
believe they are dead. John Buckley also received the 
Cross, but neither is his name any longer to be found in 
the rolls of the British army. Ere his death he rose to the 
rank of Deputy Assistant Commissary of Ordnance. Surely 
these three gallant men were but meanly rewarded as regards 
promotion. The intrepid Willoughby, though he escaped 
the explosion, was subsequently murdered by some villagers 
while attempting to reach Meerut. 

On the 4th June, 1857, Colonel Neill disarmed the native 
troops at Benares, not without a severe struggle; and though 
the Sepoys were in a military sense utterly defeated, yet they 
and a crowd of ruffians from the bazaars spent the whole 
evening in roaming about cantonments on an errand of 
plunder and murder. The courage of two or three gallant 
men did much to diminish the evil, and comparatively little 
harm was done. Three men were conspicuous for their 
devotion. These were Sergeant-Major M. Rosamond of 
the 37th Bengal Native Infantry, Sergeant-Major Peter Gill 
of the Loodiana Regiment, and Private John Kirk of the 
toth Regiment. 

Rosamond volunteered to accompany Lieutenant-Colonel 
Spottiswoode, commanding the 37th Native Infantry, to 
the right of the lines in order to set them on fire, and thus 
drive out the Sepoys. Later in the evening, he, Gill, and 
Kirk brought off Captain Browne, his family, and some other 
Europeans from a detached bungalow where they had taken 
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refuge. The bungalow was surrounded by rebels, and the 
whole party would in all probability have been murdered 
but for the timely aid of the gallant men above named. 

Gill had several other claims to the Victoria Cross. Twice 
he saved the life of Major Barrell, 27th Native Infantry, 
when attacked by men of his own regiment ; once he saved 
the life of the Sergeant-Major of the 25th Native Infantry, 
by cutting off the head of a Sepoy who had bayoneted him. 
This last feat was performed, wonderful to relate, with a 
regulation sword, so that Gill must have been a master of 
his weapon. Armed only with the sword in question, he 
faced a guard of twenty-seven Sepoys, and by his determined 
bearing awed them so much that they did not venture to 
attack him. Rosamond, Gill, and Kirk all obtained the 
Victoria Cross. Rosamond obtained a commission, and 
became Adjutant of the 28th Native Infantry. His name 
no longer appears in the army list, so we presume he is 
dead. Gill, who had begun his career in the Bengal Artil- 
lery, was promoted for his conduct at Benares, and died, 
Lieutenant and Barrack-master, at Morar, in 1868. As to 
Kirk, we cannot trace his career. 

In the battle of Budlee-ke-Serai—the first action fought 
by the army which eventually captured Delhi—Sergeant 
Helstone of the 9th Lancers was wounded, dismounted, and 
surrounded by the enemy. His destruction seemed inevi- 
table, when Sergeant H. Hartigan, of the same regiment, 
seeing the peril of his comrade, hastened to his assistance, 
and at the risk of his own life carried him to the rear. This 
act alone entitled him to the Victoria Cross, but he soon 
established a second claim to that distinction. On October 
roth, 1857, Colonel Greathed arrived at the head of a flying 
column at Agra, and encamped just outside the fort. The 
commander of the garrison informed him that no enemy was 
near and the whole force accordingly were pitching their 
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camp without any fear of an attack. Suddenly the rebels 
were upon them, and is was not without hard fighting—some 
of the cavalry charging in their shirt-sleeves, so sudden was. 
the attack—that they were driven off. 

The first intimation of their presence was given thus. 
Four natives, disguised as musicians and beating tomtoms 
—native drums—approached the quarter guard of the goth 
Lancers. Sergeant Crews, commanding the guard, went 
up and ordered them off. As he was speaking, one of 
the natives drew a concealed tulwar* and cut Crews down. 
Sergeant Hartigan, who happened to be standing by, though 
unarmed, rushed to Crews’ assistance. The rebel who had 
slain Crews—for the latter’s wound proved immediately fatal 
—dealt Hartigan a severe sword-cut on the head. Hartigan 
closed with his assailant, wrenched the tulwar from him 
with one hand, and struck him on the face with the other. 
He then laid about him so vigorously that in the course of 
a few moments he had slain two and wounded one of the 
rebels, all of whom carried concealed arms. He then himself 
became disabled by. several severe wounds, but his comrades 
came up and preserved his life. 

At the action of Budlee-ke-Serai the 9th Lancer: charged 
into the midst of the enemy. The latter endeavoured to 
withdraw a 9-pounder gun, but the Lancers were too quick 
for them, and before the gun could be removed, Lieutenant 
Alfred Stowell Jones and Colonel Yule, who were ahead 
of their men, were upon it. The drivers they slew instantly, 
and the gunners were soon disposed.of in the me/ée which 
ensued. The gun was then turned on a village in which 
the enemy had taken refuge, and quickly dislodged them 
from it. On this occasion Colonel Yule, who fell eleven 
days later, killed three of the enemy with his own hand. 

In the action at Agra on the roth October, 1857, Lieut. 

. * An Indian sabre. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS IN INDIA, . 17 
Jones was unhorsed by a musket bullet, and when on the 
ground was cut almost to pieces by the rebel Sowars, receiv- 
ing twenty-two wounds. One of his eyes was cut out, and 
a piece of his skull sliced off; yet he ultimately recovered. 
He is now a Lieutenant-Colonel on the retired list. 
Devotion to a leader has in all ages been considered one 
of the greatest merits of a soldier. This devotion was 
exhibited to a remarkable degree by two privates of the 
oth Lancers, Privates Thomas Hancock and John Purcell. 
On the roth June, 1857, the rebels threatened an attack on 
the rear of the army besieging Delhi. Sir Hope Grant, with 
some cavalry and artillery, turned out to give them battle, 
and was soon supported by the rest of the force. The fight 
began in the afternoon, and as long as daylight lasted our 
troops, though with considerable loss to themselves, drove 
_ the enemy back. When, however, night fell, the rebels got 
_ round the flanks of Sir Hope Grant’s: command, and were on 
the point of capturing two guns. Sir Hope, ever fearless 
and prompt, collected a few men, and at their head charged. 
A Sepoy, within five yards of Sir Hope, put a bullet through 
the latter’s horse, but the gallant beast carried him fifty 
yards through the throng of rebels, and then fell dead. 
Hancock and Purcell, to quote Sir Hope Grant’s own words, 
‘stuck to me during the fight without consulting their own 
safety : the latter (Purcell) had his horse killed under him, 
about the same time that I lost my own; and Hancock, 
seeing me dismounted in the midst of my foes, earnestly 
besought me to take his charger. He was the same night 
wounded, and lost his arm.” Both were recommended for 
the Victoria Cross, and Hancock lived to receive it, and 
also to become one of the gate-keepers in Windsor Park. 
Purcell, less fortunate, was killed at Delhi during a later 
_ period of the siege. 
We may be permitted to mention in connection with this 
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incident the manner in which Sir Hope Grant’s life was 
saved on the occasion. Again quoting his own words as 
given in Captain H. Knollys’ ‘Incidents in the Sepoy War,” 
‘‘T was in rather an awkward predicament—unhorsed, sur- 
rounded by the enemy, and, owing to the darkness, ignorant 
in what direction to proceed—when my orderly, a native 
Sowar of the 4th Irregulars, by name Rooper Khan, rode 
up to me, and said, ‘Take my horse—it is your only chance 
of safety.” I could not but admire his fine conduct. He 
was a Hindostanee Mussulman belonging to a regiment the 
greater part of which had mutinied, and it would have 
been easy for him to have killed me and gone over to the 
enemy; but he behaved nobly, and was ready to save my 
life at the risk of his own. I refused his offer; but taking 
a firm grasp of his horse’s tail, I told Rooper Khan to drag 
~me out of the crowd. This he performed successfully and 
with great courage. . .. The next morning I called him 
into my tent, . .. and after praising him for his gallant 
behaviour I offered him some little money ; upon which he 
drew himself up with great dignity, salaamed, and said ‘ No, 
Sahib, I will take no money; but if you will get my com- 
manding officer to promote me, I shall be very grateful.’ I 
answered him that I would make a request to that effect, 
but urged him also to receive the money. He reluctantly 
took it; but the next morning I received a note from his 
commanding officer, Major Martin, returning the rupees, 
and stating that Rooper Khan could not be prevailed upon 
to accept them. Major Martin promoted him; and in con- 
sequence of my favourable mention of him, Sir Henry Barnard 
awarded him the second class order of merit.”’ 

It is hard to say who is most to be admired for their 
conduct in the whole of this affair—Hancock, Rooper Khan, 
or Sir Hope Grant himself. All three displayed the most 
brilliant courage, the noblest forgetfulness of self. Rooper 
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Khan certainly deserved the Victoria Cross. There was 
nothing in the statutes of the order to prevent such bestowal, 
and we cannot see why Rooper Khan should not have been 
considered as eligible for admission to the order as the 
soldier of a West India regiment to whom the Cross was 
some years later granted. 

This interesting anecdote would be incomplete without 
a mention of the subsequent treatment of Rooper Khan. 
A few weeks after the day on which he manifested such 
courage and devotion, it was thought necessary to disband 
the remains of his regiment. Sir Hope Grant was ordered 
to disarm and dismiss them. He performed the ungrateful 
duty with his usual kind-heartedness, and the men—ninety 
in number—were perfectly respectful, laying down their 
swords without a murmur. Sir Hope Grant’s two orderlies— 
one of whom was Rooper Khan—came up to him and said, 
‘‘’Take you our swords, Sahib, and don’t humble us so; 
we have done nothing to deserve it.” Touched by “ their 
earnest and sorrowful look,” Sir Hope interceded for them, 
and the next day was empowered to return them their 
weapons, and to grant permission to return their horses. 
In 1859 the two orderlies paid a visit to Sir Hope at 
Lucknow, and he presented each of them with a handsome 
sword. | : 

On the day which witnessed the gallantry of the men 
above mentioned, Lieutenant Humphreys of the Indian 
army was struck down mortally wounded. The fire was 
very heavy, and the enemy were all round the spot where 
Lieutenant Humphreys lay. Private Samuel Turner of the 
1st battalion 60th Rifles, disregarding all personal con- 
siderations, rushed forward, took up the wounded officer on 
his back, and, though he was himself wounded by a sabre 
cut in his right arm, brought his burden into camp. He 
received the Cross for his gallantry. 


CHAPTER II. 


LIEUT. HILL'S INTREPIDITY AND ‘BRAVERY—MAJOR TOMBS—., 
THE BROTHERS GOUGH—AND OTHERS. 


SSD. 
Tie A, ° S 


Ke 75 N the 9th July, 1857, the army before Delhi 
fy) was somewhat startled by a daring inroad 
hig) of some of the rebel cavalry into the very 
fs camp. About ro a.M., in the midst of 
heavy rain, a body of the 8th Irregular Cavalry 
—which had mutinied—still wearing the British 
uniform, approached an elevation called the Mound, 
to the right rear of our camp. On the Mound 
there were three heavy guns and a picket of Infantry, and 
thirty of the 9th Lancers under Lieutenant Martin. A little 
in advance was a cavalry picket of a party of the Carbineers, 
a detachment of the gth Irregular Cavalry, and two guns of 
Tombs’ troop of Horse Artillery. The detachment of the 
gth were a little in front of the guns and the Carbineers. 
The 9th were suspected of being tainted, and that day 
they justified the suspicions entertained of their fidelity ; for 
they allowed the 8th Irregulars to pass them without offering 
any opposition, or even giving notice. As the 8th wore a 
uniform similar to the 9th, our artillerymen mistook the 
former for the latter. The mistake was soon discovered ; 
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and as the 8th came up to the guns, the Carbineer picket, 
seized with a sudden panic, turned and fled, leaving behind 
them their commander, Lieutenant Stillman, who stuck gal- 
lantly to his post. 

Of the rebel Sowars, a large portion dashed on into the 
camp. They were turned from the three heavy guns above 
mentioned by the resolute bearing of Martin and his thirty 
Lancers. The enemy came quite close up to them and 
circled round, but Martin kept wheeling and fronting them, 
though at one time they were only fifty yards distant. Fail- 
ing to capture these guns, the Sowars proceeded to the 
artillery lines, and in vain entreated a native troop of horse 
artillery to join them. Olphert’s troop of artillery had 
promptly turned out and unlimbered. The native troop 
was between them and the enemy, but the heroic black 
gunners called out to their European comrades to fire through 
them. Fortunately, such an act was not necessary, as the 
whole camp had by this time turned out. Renny, of the 
artillery, shot several of the foe with his own hand; Fagan, 
of the same corps, rushed out of his tent with only a pen 
in his hand, and collecting a few men soon killed fifteen of 
the rebels; and the remainder, set upon in all directions, 
galloped out of the camp, accompanied by some of the goth 
Irregulars. 

In the meantime matters were faring badly with Lieu- 
tenant James Hills and his two horse artillery guns. Hills, 
convinced at length that the approaching horsemen were 
rebels, tried to bring his guns into action. It was too late, 
and before he could open fire the Sowars were upon him. 
To gain time for the guns to be limbered up and carried 
off was now Hills’ only thought, and to accomplish this 
object, he was ready to sacrifice his life. Setting spurs to 
his horse, he drove him into the midst of the enemy, cutting 
and slashing on all sides. Two Sowars then charged him 
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at the same time, and both Hills and his horse were hurled 
to the ground. Springing quickly to his feet and picking 
up his sword, this young subaltern, short and slight as he was, 
and breathless from his exertions and his fall, was attacked by 
two mounted troopers and one dismounted man. He soon 
cut down the mounted men, but the third man, brave and 
active, proved a formidable antagonist. Owing to the rain, 
he wore his cloak, which, heavy from wet, dragged at his 
throat and nearly choked him, besides impeding his sword- 
arm. Twice he tried to discharge his revolver. Each time 
it snapped. He made a desperate cut with his sword, and 
missed. The rebel then clutched at the weapon and snatched 
it from Hills. The latter, disarmed as he was, would not 
give in, and closing with the rebel prevented the latter from 
using his tulwar, striking him at the same time repeatedly 
in the face with clenched fist. At length Hills slipped on 
the muddy ground and fell. The Sowar raised his sword 
to slay him, and death seemed inevitable. But help was at 
hand. Major Tombs, the Captain of his troop, had served 
with distinction in the wars with the Sikhs, and had again 
proved himself before Delhi one of the bravest soldiers 
in the army. That morning, while sitting in the artillery 
mess tent, a trooper of the oth Irregulars rode up in 
a state of much excitement and asked the way to the 
General’s tent. On being questioned, he said that the enemy 
were gathering in front of the picket. The man’s manner 
excited Tombs’ suspicions, and, taking up his sword and 
-revolver, he ordered his horse to follow, and walked to 
the Mound. 

On arriving, he saw first the neuinesis drawn up, and 
the two guns preparing for action, —The next moment a mass 
of Irregular horse charged, our dragoons fled, and one of 
the guns galloped to the rear. The enemy’s troopers surged 
past, striking at him, but without effect. Ascending the 
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Mound, he beheld a sad sight. One of the guns was upset 
and surrounded by wounded and dead artillerymen, while 
Hills was lying on the ground, half concealed by his cloak, 
with a rebel standing over him in the act of striking. Hills 
was thirty paces distant. ‘Tombs felt that he could not reach 
Hills in time to save that officer’s life. He therefore rested 
his revolver on his left arm, took a steady. aim, and fired. 
The uplifted sword fell harmlessly to the ground, a crimson 
stain appeared on the white garment of the rebel, and the 
latter dropped. MHastening up, Tombs helped Hills to 
rise, and the two ascended the Mound, where they re- 
mained coolly watching the scene. As they did so, they 
saw a dismounted Sowar walking off with Hills’ revolver, 
which had been dropped in his life-or-death wrestle. With 
classical indignation at the idea of losing his arms, Hills 
hastened after the man, and Tombs accompanied his sub- 
altern. The rebel turned and stood at bay. Hills parried 
his first blow, as did Tombs his second. Then springing 
with all the energy of despair on Hills, he broke down his 
guard, and cut deeply into his skull. He next turned on 
Tombs, who, parrying his cut, ran him clean through the 
body. Major Tombs and Lieutenant Hills both obtained 
the Victoria Cross. Major Tombs died a few years ago, as 
Major-General Sir Henry Tombs. Lieutenant Hills is now 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hills, C.B. 

We believe there is only one instance of two brothers 
wearing thé Victoria Cross. This is that of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles Gough, C.B., and Lieutenant-Colonel Hugh 
Gough, C.B. The nephews of Lord Gough of Indian 
celebrity, these two brothers showed themselves well 
entitled to bear his honoured name. Hugh Gough had 
not been in the service four years when the Indian Mutiny 
broke out, and was appointed to Hodson’s Horse. His 
brother, Charles Gough, obtained his first commission in 
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1848, and served throughout the Punjaub war of 1848-9. 
With the Guide Corps he took an active part in the opera- 
tions before Delhi. Major Hodson had command both of 
his own regiment and the Guides; and in a private letter 
written on the 17th August, 1857, with reference to one 
of his expeditions, he says, “I have nearly three hundred 
men, and five officers—Ward, Wise, the two Goughs, and 
Macdowell—all first-rate soldiers.” 

The expedition alluded to was one to Rohtuck. On the 
way there, at a village called Khurkemdah, in which a large 
number of revolted irregular cavalry had taken refuge, they 
were surprised and attacked by Hodson’s force. To quote 
Hodson’s own words, ‘‘ A number of the enemy got into a 
house, and fought like devils; but we mastered them, and 
slew the whole.” It was in this sharp skirmish that Hugh 
Gough was wounded, and on the point of being slain, when 
his brother Charles came to the rescue, saved his brother’s 
life, and killed two of the enemy. 

Three days later a most brilliant affair took place close 
to Rohtuck. On approaching that town, on the evening of 
the 17th August, Hodson managed to entice a few of the 
enemy out, when suddenly he launched a troop at them, and 
‘drove them batk with much loss. The next morning the 
town was to have surrendered, but reinforcements having 
arrived the intention was abandoned ; and 300 Sowars and 
1000 infantry having been collected, the former made an 
attack on Hodson’s camp. Never caught napping, Hodson 
sent them flying back in a few minutes. 

We cannot do better than give Hodson’s own account, 
in a private letter, of what ensued: “I then, seeing their 
numbers, and the quantity of matchlocks brought against us 
from gardens and embrasures, determined to draw them out 
into the open country ; and the ruse was eminently success- 
ful. I had quietly sent off our little baggage, unperceived, 
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half an hour before, so that I was, as I intended, perfectly 
free and unfettered by zmpedimenta of any sort. I then, 
quietly and gradually, drew off troop after troop into the 
open plain about a mile to the rear, covering the movement 
with skirmishers. My men, new as well as old, behaved 
coolly and admirably throughout, though the fire was very 
annoying, and a retreat is always discouraging even when 
you have an object in view. My officers, fortunately first- 
rate ones, behaved like veterans, and everything went on to 
my complete satisfaction. Exactly what I had anticipated 
happened. The enemy thought we were bolting, and came 
on in crowds, firing and yelling, and the Sowars brandishing 
their swords as if we were already in their hands, when 
suddenly I gave the order—‘ Threes about, and at them.’ 
The men obeyed with a cheer: the effect was electrical ; 
never was such a scatter. I launched five parties at them, 
each under an officer; and in they went, cutting and firing 
into the very thick of them. The ground was very wet, and 
a ditch favoured them, but we cut down upwards of fifty in 
as many seconds. The remainder flew back to the town, as 
if, not the Guides and Hodson’s Horse, but death and the 
devil were at their heels, ‘Their very numbers encumbered 
them, and the rout was most complete. Unfortunately, I 
had no ammunition left, and therefore could not without 
Imprudence remain so close to a town filled with matchlock- 
men, so we marched quietly round to the north of the town, 
and encamped near the first friendly village we came to. 
Macdowell did admirably, as indeed all did.” 

In this fight, Charles Gough, leading a troop of the Guides, 
displayed conspicuous gallantry, cutting down two of the 
enemy’s horsemen, with one of whom he had a desperate 
hand-to-hand conflict. The total loss of Hodson’s party in 
this affair was only eight men wounded. 

On the 27th January, 1858, Brigadier Adrian Hope was 
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despatched with a force to attack a body of rebels near 
‘Shumshabad. While escorting Remington’s troop of horse 
artillery, Hodson arrived within five hundred yards of a very 
strong position occupied by about five thousand fanatics. 
When Remington came into action, a large body of rebel 
cavalry, superior both. in number and individually as horse- 
men and swordsmen to Hodson’s regiment, made a dash at 
the guns. To save the latter, Hodson charged, and a fierce 
encounter took place, in which, however, the rebels were 
eventually unsuccessful. Hodson himself was badly wounded, 
and Charles Gough, who as well as his brother was at that 
time in Hodson’s Horse, displayed his usual intrepidity, and 
very narrowly escaped with his life. He was wounded by a 
lance, and also shot in the shoulder by a Sepoy, who was 
only ten yards off when he fired. The charge must have 
been small, or the powder bad, for the bullet only bruised 
Gough. His great feat was, however, an encounter with 
one of the enemy’s leaders. He ran the man through with 
his sword, but the weapon, entangled in the rebel’s body, 
was carried out of his hand in the me/ée. Gough then drew 
his revolver, with which he successfully defended himself, 
shooting two of the enemy’s horsemen. 

His fourth claim for the Victoria Cross was established at 
Meeangunge, on the 28th February, 1858, where he came 
to the assistance of Major O. H. St. George Anson, killed 
that officer’s opponent, and immediately after cut down 
another of the rebels. 

His brother no less distinguished himself during the 
mutiny, especially on the 12th November, 1857, while in 
command of a party of Hodson’s Horse attached to Sir 
Hope Grant’s force. A swamp prevented Sir Hope from 
following up a successful attack. ‘*Thereupon,” says Sir 
Hope in his journal, “young Gough, a fine fire-eating 
Irregular Cavalry officer belonging to Hodson’s Horse, 
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managed to find a way across the marsh, and attacked the 
retreating enemy, killing about twenty of them, and gallantly 
capturing two of their guns.”’ While performing this exploit 
Hugh Gough had his horse wounded, and his turban cut 
through—each in two places—during a fight with three 
Sepoys at once. 

On the 25th February, near Jellalabad, Hugh Gough’s 
regiment and a party of the military train charged some guns. 
It is needless to say that the gallant Hodson was well to 
the front; almost equally needless to add that he was well 
seconded by his Adjutant, Hugh Gough. The latter is 
reported to have shown his regiment a brilliant example. 
He engaged in a series of single combats, and was saved by 
Hodson, who cut down a Sowar while in the act of piercing 
him with a lance. Hugh Gough had on that day two horses 
killed under him ; and at length, while charging two Sepoys 
with fixed bayonets, was disabled by a shot through the leg. 
When he came out of action, he found that his helmet had 
been pierced by one bullet, his scabbard by another. 

Hugh Gough is now the Commandant of the 12th Bengal 
Cavalry, and Charles Gough Commandant of the sth. 

The 1st battalion 60th Rifles won no fewer than seven 
Victoria Crosses at the siege of Delhi. On the 23rd June 
the rebels made a sortie in force, and were only driven 
back after some hard fighting. A number of the enemy 
got into a “Sammy House,” and from thence kept up a 
destructive fire on one of our advanced batteries. Colour- 
Sergeant Stephen Garvin volunteered to dislodge them with 
asmall party. He accomplished his purpose, but only after 
a severe contest. For this feat, and his gallant conduct 
throughout the siege, he was awarded the Victoria Cross. 

_Another man of the same battalion, Private James Thomp- | 
son, won his Cross, partly for his gallant conduct throughout 
the siege, in the course of which he was wounded, but 
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chiefly for his conduct on the 9th July. During one of the 
continual fights which took place under the walls of the 
city, a party of Ghazees—fanatics—made a sudden rush 
out of a serai, and surrounded Captain Wilton, the captain 
of Thompson’s company. Several men rushed to their 
officer’s assistance ; but Thompson was first on the spot, and 
slew two of the enemy before his comrades came up. He 
was elected as worthy of the Victoria Cross by the privates 
of his regiment. 

Bugler William Sutton, also of the 60th, behaved with 
conspicuous gallantry throughout the siege of Delhi. On 
the 2nd August he particularly distinguished himself. The 
enemy made a formidable attack on our position; and 
Sutton, who was in the advanced trenches, saw one of the 
rebel buglers in the act of sounding. Fired, perhaps, with 
professional jealousy, Sutton rushed to the front, and killed 
the bugler before he could produce a note. The action, 
however, which specially earned him the Cross took place 
on the night before the assault. It was considered desirable 
to ascertain the state of the breach. The service was one 
of desperate peril, but Sutton volunteered to perform it, and 
providentially returned unwounded. He was elected by the 
privates of the regiment. 

Private John Divane, 60th Rifles, obtained the Cross for 
his distinguished gallantry in heading a successful charge 
made by a body of native troops on an advanced position 
of the enemy on the roth September, 1857. Leaping out 
of the trenches, he headed the attack, and was shot down 
in the moment of victory. He however recovered, and was 
elected by the privates of his regiment. 

Of the way in which two other Crosses were won by the 
6oth we will write presently. We will now proceed to 
commemorate some of the brave deeds performed by other 
regiments during the siege of Delhi. 
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The 75th Regiment marched from Umballa with Sir 
Henry Barnard’s division, fought at Budlee-ke-Serai, and 
was present throughout the siege operations at Delhi,—one 
officer and two men earning the Victoria Cross. On the 
day on which the army arrived before Delhi, Barnard, after 
defeating the enemy at Budlee-ke-Serai, also drove them from 
the ridge, which subsequently became the British position. 
In the course of the action the enemy reoccupied a serai 
in which Private Corbett of the 75th lay severely wounded. 
Colour-Sergeant Cornelius Coghlan of the same regiment, 
with three of his comrades, entered the serai in question, and 
bore off Corbett in triumph. On the 18th July the enemy 
proceeded to harass the besiegers from under cover of the 
Subzee Mundee suburb. A force was sent out under Colonel 
Jones of the 6oth to dislodge them; and though our loss 
was comparatively heavy—eighty-two of all ranks killed and 
wounded—the task was accomplished. In the course of 
the fight the rebels occupied a lane and the houses on each 
side of it. Our men hesitated to advance, but Coghlan 
cheered them on, and at their head charged down the 
lane in question. On the same day he was observed col- 
lecting doolies to carry off the wounded under a sharp cross- 
fire. For these acts of courage he obtained the Victoria 
Cross. 

Sergeant Richard Wadeson of the-75th, who, though he 
did not then know it, had been on the 8th June promoted 
to the rank of Ensign, saw a Sowar attacking Private Michael 
Farrell. Wadeson came to his assistance, and slew the 
Sowar. Later on in the day, Private John Barry, when 
disabled by a wound, was assailed by another Sowar. This 
Sowar also Wadeson killed. Wadeson, who was severely 
wounded at the storming of Delhi, is now Lieutenant- 
Colonel commanding the 75th Regiment. 

The third Victoria Cross awarded to the 75th was won 
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by Private Patrick Green. On the 11th September, 1857, 
this man was on picket at the Koosia Bagh, close under the 
walls of Delhi. The bombardment had commenced, and 
the rebels were doing their best to harass our gunners. 
Sending out troops, they hardly pressed the picket on the 
the Koosia Bagh. One of the 75th, acting as a skirmisher, 
fell wounded, and in another moment would have been 
butchered, but Green went out into the open, and under a 
heavy fire carried back his comrade. 

The 2nd Bengal Fusiliers gained one Cross at Delhi, and 
the recipient was Lieut. Thomas Cadell, now Major Bengal 
Staff Corps and Political Agent at Ulwar, who was on the 
12th June on the flag-staff picket at Delhi. There was also 
a picket of the 75th at the same place. The rebels made a 
sortie in force, and drove back the pickets. Left behind in 
the retreat was a wounded bugler of the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers. 
The enemy were all round him, and his fate seemed sealed. 
Succour was, however, at hand; Cadell retraced his steps, 
and, in spite of a severe fire, brought off the wounded man. 
Later on in the day, when retiring on Metcalfe House, 
Cadell learnt that a wounded soldier had been left behind. 
Cadell, with three other heroes, brought this man also off, 
under a storm of bullets from the advancing enemy. 

_ Private John M‘Gowen, of the ist Bengal Fusiliers, per- 
formed a similar act on the 23rd June. It was expected 
that on the 23rd June, the centenary of the victory of 
Plassey would be celebrated by a battle. These anticipa- 
tions proved correct. The day had scarcely broken on 
that Sunday morning when the enemy issued from the city 
in great force ; fighting soon began; and about noon, under 
the fierce sun of an Indian hot season, a desperate conflict | 
raged in the Subzee Mundee suburb. The enemy could 
bring thousands to bear against our hundreds, and were 
covered not only by the heavy ordnance which had ac- 
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companied the sortie, but also by the guns on the ramparts. 
Again and again did our troops dash among the houses, 
and again and again were they, outnumbered and exhausted, 
obliged to fall back. Brave officers almost began to despair ; 
but as the sun declined, so did the courage of the enemy ; 
and ere it was dark the Subzee Mundee was our own, and 
the rebels in full retreat. During this protracted and despe- 
rate struggle M‘Gowen, seeing a comrade lying wounded on 
the ground, carried him off the field, under the close and 
direct fire of a battery. He well merited the Victoria Cross, 
and he obtained it. 

Ensign Everard Aloysius Lisle Phillips, of the 7oth Bengal 
Native Infantry, performed many gallant deeds during the 
siege of Delhi, in the course of which he was three times 
wounded. Nevertheless at the assault he was amongst the 
foremost, and with a small body of men captured the Water 
Bastion. He would have been recommended for the 
Victoria Cross, but he was unfortunately killed on the 18th 
September. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ASSAULT ON THE CASHMERE GATE-—-THE EXPLOSION — 
PERILOUS POSITION AND BRAVE RESCUE—-ATTACK ON 
THE MAGAZINE—THE LATTER CATCHES FIRE—UNDER 
A HEAVY FIRE, OUR OFFICERS AND MEN EXTINGUISH 
THE FLAMES—ARREST OF THE KING OF DELHI. 


Wyo LL assaults on fortified towns are more or less 
3 desperate undertakings, but the chances of suc- 
cess are largely diminished when a fortress is 
stormed at a point where no breach has been 
effected in it. This was the case at Delhi. Of 
the three columns of assault, two were ordered 
to carry the breaches ; the third was to enter by the 
eashniete Gate, after it had’ been blown in by powder bags. 
It may easily be imagined what a perilous enterprise this 
was for the explosion party. In fact, it was almost certain 
death to undertake the task. The explosion: party consisted 
of Lieutenants Duncan Charles Home and Philip Salkeld, of 
the Bengal Engineers ; Sergeants John Smith, Carmichael, 
and Burgess, of the same corps; and Havildar Madhoo 
and eight privates of the Bengal Sappers and Miners. 
They were accompanied by Bugler Hawthorne, of the 52nd 
Regiment, who was to sound the advance as soon as the 
gate had been blown in. 
The story of the explosion 1s graphically told by Sergeant 
Smith, and we shall give it in-his own words: 
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‘“‘ My duty was to bring up the rear, and see that none of 


them” (the native sappers) “remained behind. Lieutenant 
Salkeld had passed through the temporary Burn Gate, with 
Sergeants Carmichael and Burgess; but four of the natives 
had stopped behind the above gate, and refused to go on. 
I had put down my bag, and taken my gun, and threatened 
to shoot them, when Lieutenant Salkeld came running back . 
and said, ‘Why the d—1 don’t you come on?’ I told him 
there were four men behind the gate, and that I was going 
to shoot them. He said, ‘Soot them, d—n their eyes, 
shoot them.’ I said, ‘ You hear the orders, and I will shoot 
you,’ raising the gun slowly to ‘present’ to give fair time, 
when two men went on. Lieutenant Salkeld said, ‘ Do not 
shoot ; with your own bag it will be enough.’ I went on, 
and only Lieutenant Salkeld and Sergeant Burgess were 
there ; Lieutenant Home and the bugler had jumped into 
the ditch, and Sergeant Carmichael was killed as he went 
up with his powder on his shoulder, evidently having been 
shot from the wicket while crossing the broken part of the 
bridge along one of the beams. I placed my bag, and 
then at great risk reached Carmichael’s bag from in front of 
the wicket, placed it, arranged the fuse for the explosion, 
and reported all ready to Lieutenant Salkeld, who held 
a quick match (of a port fire, as I have seen stated). In 
stooping down to light the quick-match, he put out his foot, 
and was shot through the thigh from the wicket, and in falling 
had the presence of mind to hold out the slow, and told me 
to fire the charge. Burgess was next him, and took it. I 
told him to fire the charge and keep cool. He turned 
round and said, ‘It won’t go off, sir; it has gone out, sir’ 
(not knowing that one officer had fallen into the ditch). I 
gave him a box of lucifers, and, as he took them, he let 
them fall into my hand, he being shot through the body 
from the wicket also, and fell over after Lieutenant Salke/d 
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‘TI was then left alone; and keeping close to the charge, 
seeing from where the others were shot, I struck a light, when 
the port fire in the fuse went off in my face, the light not having 
gone out, as we thought. I took up my gun, and jumped 
into the ditch ; but before I had reached the ground, the 
charge went off, and filled the ditch with smoke. I turned 
while in the act of jumping, so that my back would come 
to the wall to save me from falling. I stuck close to the 
wall, and by that I escaped being smashed to pieces, only 
getting a severe bruise on the leg, the leather helmet saving 
my head. I put my hands along the wall and touched 
some one, and asked who it was. ‘ Lieutenant Home,’ was 
the answer. I said, ‘Has God spared you? Are you 
hurt?’ He said ‘No,’ and asked the same from me. 

‘As soon as the dust cleared a little, we saw Lieutenant 
Salkeld and Burgess covered with dust; their lying in the 
middle of the ditch had saved them from being smashed to 
pieces and covered by the débris from the top of the walls, 
the shock only toppling the stones over, which fell between 
where we stood and where they lay. I went to Lieutenant 
Salkeld, and called the bugler to help me to remove him under 
the bridge, as the fire had covered upon us, and Lieutenant 
Salkeld’s arms were broken. Lieutenant Home came to 
assist, but I begged him to keep out of the fire, and that we 
would do all that could be done. Lieutenant Salkeld would 
not let us remove him, so I put a bag of powder under his 
head for a pillow, and with the bugler’s puggery bound up 
his arms and thigh, and I left the bugler to look to him, 
and went to Burgess, took off his sword, which I put on, 
and did what I could for him. I got some brandy from 
Lieutenant Home, and gave to both; also to a Havildar 
(Pelluck Singh), who had his thigh shot through, and was 
under the bridge by a ladder that had been put into the 
ditch by mistake by the Rifles. 
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“Lieutenant Home got out of the ditch, leaving me in 
charge of the wounded, and went to the front after the Rifles 
had gone in, and the 52nd followed them. .. . I then went to 
the rear for three stretchers, and brought them, one of which 
was taken from me for an officer of the Rifles. I had to 
draw my sword and threaten to run any one through who 
took the other two. I put them into the ditch, and with 
the bugler’s assistance got Lieutenant Salkeld into one, and 
sent him with him, charging him strictly not to leave him 
until he had placed him in the hands of a surgeon, and 
with the assistance of a Naick who had come to the aassist- 
ance of the Havildar, got Burgess into one, and sent the 
Naick with him, I being scarcely able to walk, and in a 
few minutes he returned to say he was dead, and ask for 
further orders. I told him to take him to the hospital. 

“After assisting to clear away the gate and make the 
roadway again, I went on to the front to see what was 
going on. It will be seen that Sergeant Smith did not run 
up, as he was there, and placed the bags and arranged the 
fuse for the charge, and was there when all were gone or 
shot down. The bugler took charge of Lieutenant Salkeld 
at my request, and came to our tents, when recommended 
for the (Victoria) Cross, to thank me in the presence of 
my comrades for being the means of him getting it.— 
JOHN SMITH.” 

Home, Salkeld, Smith, and Hawthorne were at once re- 
warded by General Wilson with the Victoria Cross. Salkeld, 
however, died of his wounds a few days after, and Home 
was killed by the premature explosion of a mine on the 1st 
October, at the capture of the fort of Molegurgh. We may 
mention that Robert Hawthorne is an Irishman from the 
neighbourhood ‘of Londonderry. 

When the explosion took place, there was such a noise 
that the storming party did not hear Hawthorne’s bugle, nor 
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know for some time that the gate had been blown in. When 
they learnt what had occurred, the detachment of the 6oth 
and the 52nd rushed on, followed by the Kumaon battalion 
and the 1st Bengal Infantry, and were soon hotly engaged 
in the streets of the city. Finding themselves isolated, the 
column retired across the Chandnee Chowk under a terrific 
fire of grape and musketry. One of the 52nd fell wounded, 
but he was not left behind to the cruelties of the rebels, since 
Lance-Corporal Henry Smith gallantly carried him off, for 
which feat General Wilson conferred upon him the Victoria 
Cross. | 

Lieutenant Alfred Spencer Heathcote, of the 6oth Rifles, 
who had displayed constant intrepidity throughout the siege, 
greatly distinguished himself during the six days’ fighting 
which followed the assault, always volunteering whenever 
there was any duty of special danger to be performed. He 
was elected by the officers of his regiment. Lieutenant 
Heathcote, who had been wounded on the 17th June, served 
during the remainder of the mutiny, and in the campaign of 
1860 in China. He retired from the army in 1863. 

Colour-Sergeant George Waller, of the 60th, was selected 
by the non-commissioned officers of his battalion as worthy 
of the Victoria Cross. On the day of the assault of Delhi 
he displayed remarkable courage in the charge by which 
one of the enemy’s guns were captured near the Cabul 
Gate. Again on the 18th September he distinguished 
himself when the rebels tried to capture a gun near the 
Chandnee Chowk. 

On the day of the assault the bulk of the 61st Regiment 
formed part of the reserve column. The latter, however, 
followed Campbell’s column—the one which entered by the 
Cashmere Gate—and was soon hotly engaged. Surgeon 
Herbert Taylor Reade was engaged in attending to the 
numerous wounded at the end of one of the streets when a 
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party of rebels advanced, and, establishing themselves on 
the roofs of the neighbouring houses, began firing down on 
Reade and his patients. _Dropping for the moment the 
bandage, and taking up the sword, the gallant doctor 
collected ten men, and at their head quickly dislodged the 
enemy. In doing so, however, two of our men were killed, 
and five or six wounded. Again on the 16th September, 
Surgeon Reade, determined to establish his right to be 
considered a combatant officer, was one of the first in the 
breach of the magazine when that building was stormed by 
the 61st Regiment and the Belooch battalion. Passing un- 
hurt through a stream of musket balls, he and a sergeant of 
his regiment spiked one of the rebels’ guns. He deservedly 
obtained the Victoria Cross. 

On the day of the assault of Delhi, namely, September 14, 
1857, the rst Bengal Fusiliers having effected an entrance 
by escalade, turned to their right, and proceeded along the 
ramparts till they reached the Cabul Gate, when they halted 
for orders. Advantage was taken of the pause to serve out 
ammunition. From some unknown cause three boxes of 
cartridges exploded, and two others caught fire. Terrible 
confusion ensued ; something like a panic took place, and 
a crowd of soldiers and native followers were blindly rush- 
ing to certain destruction, when Sergeant J. M‘Guire and 
Drummer M. Ryan rushed into the burning mass, and 
seizing the boxes, threw them over the parapet into the ditch. 
They undoubtedly saved many lives at the risk of their own, 
and well merited the Victoria Cross which they obtained. 

On the 14th September, 1857, the day of the assault of 
Delhi, Captain R. H. Shebbeare, commanded the detach- 
ment of “the Guides” forming part of Reid’s column. 
Through want of guns, the weakness of the force, and 
the absence of steadiness on the part of the Cashmere 
contingent, as well as the strong position of the enemy, who 
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much outnumbered their opponents, the operations were a 
failure. The Ghoorkahs, the Guides, and the men of the 
6oth Rifles, however, fought well. An endeavour was made 
to storm a large loopholed courtyard. Twice Captain Sheb- 
beare charged up to the wall ; twice were the stormers driven 
back. He tried to organize a third attack, but one-third of 
the Europeans and many of our native soldiers having 
fallen, he was obliged to abandon the attempt. He then 
collected some men and covered the retreat of the column. 
He came out of action with a bullet through his cheek and 
a bad scalp wound from another bullet. He received the 
Victoria Cross for his gallantry. Captain Shebbeare re- 
peatedly distinguished himself throughout the mutiny. We 
regret to add that his name is no longer to be found in the 
army list. 

On the 16th September, 1857, after the entrance into 
Delhi, but before the town had been completely captured, 
the enemy made a vigorous attack on the magazine. Under 
cover of a sharp fire from the tops of some neighbouring 
buildings, the rebels advanced to the enclosure wall of the 
magazine, and set fire to the thatched roof of an adjoining 
shed. A soldier of the 61st Regiment in vain attempted to 
put out the fire. A Sepoy of the Belooch battalion was 
more successful. Again, however, was the shed set on fire. 
On this Captain George Alexander Renny, Bengal Artillery, 
climbed to the top of the wall and flung down several shells 
with lighted fuses into the midst of the enemy, who at once 
slackened in their attack, and soon after drew off. For this 
act Captain Renny obtained the Victoria Cross. Our 
readers will remember that Captain Renny greatly distin- 
guished himself on the 9th June, when he slew several of 
the Sowars who had managed to penetrate into our camp. 
Captain (now Colonel) Alexander Renny had previously 
served in the Sutlej] campaign. He distinguished himselt 
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greatly during the Indian mutiny at the head of a troop of 
Native Horse Artillery—mentioned in despatches from 
Delhi; and subsequently commanded the D battery, F 
brigade, Royal Horse Artillery, throughout the Huzara cam- 
paign of 1868. | 

Lieutenant Edward Talbot Thackeray, Bengal Engineers, 
obtained the Victoria Cross for his gallantry during the 
operations in Delhi after the entry of our troops into that 
city. On the morning of the 16th September the magazine 
was captured. In the course of the day a shed, stored with 
powder, etc., caught fire. It was a service of some peril to 
extinguish the flames, for the enemy were pouring in a close 
and heavy fire. To allow the conflagration to continue, 
however, would be to injure our defences, and perhaps 
cause a fearful loss of life. In this emergency Lieutenant 
Thackeray stepped forward, and his exertions soon put out 
the fire. Lieutenant Thackeray is at this date a Major in 
the Royal Engineers. 

On the 21st September, Captain Hodson, at the head of 
fifty horse, arrested the King of Delhi at the tomb of 
Humayoun, a few miles to the south of Delhi, and brought 
him back to the palace a prisoner. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SIR HENRY LAWRENCE—ENGAGEMENT NEAR LUCKNOW-—THE 
FOE KEPT AT BAY UNDER DIFFICULTIES—-HAVELOCK’S 
ARRIVAL—-BRIELIANT AND DASHING EXPLOITS. 


A&W ET us now pass from Delhi to Lucknow. At 
the latter town the storm of mutiny, after 
long threatening, at last burst during the night 
of the 30th May, when the native troops in 
the cantonments murdered several of their 
officers, and openly threw off their allegiance 
to Government. The month of June passed away 
in alarms and preparations. At the end of the month 
information was brought that a body of mutinous Sepoys 
were not far distant from the city, and it was resolved to 
verify the truth of the report. 

On the morning of the 3oth June, 1857, Sir Henry 
Lawrence marched from Lucknow to reconnoitre the enemy 
with the following force: 300 men of the 32nd Regiment, 
200 infantry Sepoys, 120 Sowars, a small body of volunteer 
cavalry, about 35 in number; four guns of a light field 
battery (European), six guns of a native artillery battery, 
and an 8-inch howitzer drawn by an elephant. The morning 
was very hot; the men, exhausted by previous work, had 
apparently started without sufficient refreshment; and the 
road was bad and muddy from heavy rain. After marching 
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some distance, the order was at length given to return, and 
joyfully obeyed by the tired and thirsty soldiers. Suddenly 
there was a countermand; the force again advanced in 
search of the enemy, and about nine o’clock came under 
the fire of artillery. Lawrence drew up his men in battle 
array, and ere long found himself attacked by an enormous 
body of rebels, manceuvring with all the steadiness of a 
field-day. | 

At this moment some of the native gunners cut the 
traces, and went off with the horses, while the native 
cavalry fled to Lucknow. The 32nd and the Native 
Infantry did their best to keep the foe at bay, but they were 
outnumbered and outflanked, and it became indispensably 
necessary fo retreat. 

The enemy, emboldened by their success, poured in 
ceaseless showers of bullets and grape. Three guns and 
the howitzer were abandoned, the ammunition of those 
which remained was nearly expended, and 500 rebel horse- 
men with two guns threatened the left flank of the dis- 
organised column. Utter annihilation seemed imminent, 
when suddenly, with sublime audacity, the little volunteer 
troop under Captain Radcliffe charged the rebel cavalry, 
who fled in the utmost terror, before more than a few 
skirmishers could be sabred. During the remainder of 
the retreat Radcliffe kept the foe at bay. The scene was 
fearful—some of our men staggering along half alive, others 
scrambling on to guns and waggons, others again holding 
on to the stirrups of the volunteers. 

The whole way back were our men harassed by the 
enemy’s horsemen, who threatened their flanks continually, 
and sometimes even got ahead of the column. To add to 
our distress, the muskets of the 32nd were so foul that often 
they would not go off. 

In this scene of misery and despair, some splendid fellows 
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retained their calmness and courage. Foremost among these 
was Sir Henry Lawrence, Lieut. Boileau of the Artillery, 
and Lieut. William George Cubitt of the 13th Bengal Native 
Infantry. ‘The latter saved no fewer than three men of the 
32nd at the risk of his own life, and very properly was 
afterwards rewarded with the Victoria Cross. He is now — 
a Major of the Bengal Staff Corps, and wing officer 16th 
Bengal Native Infantry. From that day the handful of 
Europeans and loyal Sepoys were closely besieged, and 
nothing but the careful preparations of Sir Henry Law- 
rence, the skill of the engineers, and the desperate courage 
of all within the enclosure, averted a counterpart of the 
massacre of Cawnpore. Many acts of heroism were per- 
formed, some of which were rewarded with the Victoria 
Cross, while many were, from the death of the actors, only 
commemorated by a proud place in our military annals. 

On the very day on which the siege commenced, the 
rebels opened a fearful fire of artillery and musketry. One 
effect of this fire was to bring down a verandah, burying 
Mr. Capper, of the civil service, in its ruins. Bullets were 
hailing on the spot, but, indifferent to this fact, Corporal 
William Oxenham, of the 32nd, toiled steadily on at rescuing 
Mr. Capper, who was not liberated till after ten minutes’ 
hard and penlous work. Corporal Oxenham was rewarded 
with the Victoria Cross. 

One of the bravest men in the garrison was Lieutenant 
Samuel Hill Lawrence, of the same regiment. This officer 
—familiarly known as “Sam Lawrence’’—commanded the 
Redan battery, a strong post, but in a most exposed position. 
Sir George Cooper thus speaks of him: ‘Strange to say, 
Sam, although commanding one of the most dangerous 
posts,—a volunteer, too, on every sortie, and one of the 
biggest men in the garrison,—escaped throughout without a 
scratch.” The acts for which he was granted the Victoria 
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Cross took place on the 7th July and the 26th September, 
1857. On the former day it was feared that a mine was 
being driven from a house near our works. To ascertain 
whether this was the case or no, Captain Mansfield, 
Lieutenant Lawrence, and Ensign Studdy of the 32nd, and 
Ensign Green of the 13th Native Infantry, sallied out at 
the head of a party of about fifty Europeans and Sikhs. 
Lawrence was the first person to mount a ladder and enter 
a window of the house in question. As he stepped off 
the ladder his pistol was knocked out of his hand. He 
and his men, however, accomplished their purpose, slew 
from fifteen to twenty of the rebels, and after spiking a gun, 
returned to the Residency with the loss of three men 
wounded. 

On the 26th September, the day after Havelock’s arrival, 
several sorties were made by the garrison. One of these was 
executed by Lieutenant Lawrence’s company. They took 
the enemy completely by surprise, drove numbers into the 
river, killed many others, and captured three guns. In taking 
one of the last, Lawrence charged with two of his men some 
distance in advance of his company; yet, though he thus 
exposed himself, he escaped without a scratch. 

Lieutenant Lawrence, who had served in the Punjaub 
campaign of 1848-49, was mentioned in despatches, and 
made a Brevet Major as soon as he obtained his company. 
He afterwards exchanged into the 8th Hussars, from which 
regiment he, after a few years, sold out. He died in South 
America about ten years ago. ) 

Private William Dowling, of ‘the 32nd, performed a 
brilliant exploit on the 4th July, 1857. He and two other 
men resolved to spike a g-pounder which the enemy had 
placed behind a mosque close to our defences. The little 
party crept quietly out while the rebels were at dinner, and 
completely surprised them. Dowling with his own hand 
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killed a Subadar, and he and his comrades slew three other 
rebels. They then spiked the 9-pounder and another gun, 
returning untouched to the garrison. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR H. HAVELOCK, BART., K.C.B. 


Five days later, Dowling, with a few of his comrades and 
three or four civilians, made another sortie. Dowling”and 
three other men of the 32nd went in front; the remainder 
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acted as a covering party. They crept quietly up to the 
battery, and found that, it being between twelve and two 
P.M., the enemy were either eating or sleeping. Only the 
sentries were watching the guns, and, scared by the un- 
expected appearance of the dreaded white faces, they were 
so paralysed that they did not fire off their muskets fer 
some time. Dowling tried to spike a gun, but the spike 
was too small, and the party had to return, not, however, 
before Smith, one of the party, had bayoneted two of the 
rebels. On the 27th September, Dowhng was the hero of 
a third daring sortie. On this occasion, notwithstanding 
that he was exposed to a very heavy fire while doing so, 
he spiked an 18-pounder gun. For these three exploits 
Dowling received the Victoria Cross. 

The name of Lieutenant Henry George Browne completes 
the list of the Victoria Cross men of the 32nd. The exploit 
for which he was decorated was the following. On the 
21st August, a party of fifty men under Captain M‘Cabe—a 
gallant soldier from the ranks who had won his commission 
at Mooltan by placing one of the colours of his regiment on 
the breach—and Lieutenant Browne sallied forth for fhe 
purpose of spiking some of the enemy’s guns, and of holding 
Johannes’ house whilst it was being destroyed .by the 
engineers. The party was divided into two detachments : 
one under M‘Cabe was to hold the-house, the other under 
Browne was to spike the guns. The signal for the sortie 
was the explosion of a mine which had been run under 
Johannes’ house. At five p.m. the mine was fired, and blew 
up sixty or eighty of the rebels. Scarcely had the echo died 
away than M‘Cabe and Browne quitted the entrenchments, 
and both were completely successful. Browne had a for- 
midable task. The battery which he was to carry contained 
two guns, the embrasures of which were closed with sliding 
shutters, and was protected by high palisades. Browne 
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removed the shutters of one of the embrasures and sprang 
first into the battery. Both guns were spiked, and it is 
estimated that a hundred Sepoys were slain. 

Another and scarcely less dashing feat had been per- 
formed by Browne in July. Johannes’ house had been 
occupied by some of the enemy’s best marksmen. One of 
the’ex-King of Oude’s African eunuchs, a splendid shot, had 
been particularly diligent, and caused us much loss. So sure 
of aim was he that our soldiers nicknamed him “Bob the 
Nailer,” because he “nailed” every one at whom he dis- 
charged his double-barrelled rifle. In July Captain M‘Cabe 
and Lieutenant Browne, with a detachment of the 32nd, 
made a sudden attack on the house. A door was blown 
open with powder, and our men streaming in found many of 
the enemy asleep, and promptly bayoneted them. Mean- 
time Bob, whose attention had been diverted by a fire 
directed at him by some officers of the garrison, was seated 
rifle in hand in an upper chamber quite unsuspicious of his 
approaching doom. A noise behind causes him to turn his 
head. He beholds gleaming steel and several stern white 
faces. In another moment he has ceased to breathe. 

Lieutenant Robert Hope Moncrieff Aitken, 13th Bengal 
Native Infantry, made good his claim to the Victoria Cross 


by a perfect host of gallant actions during the siege of the 
Residency of Lucknow. On three occasions Lieutenant 


Aitken went out into the garden close under the loopholes 
of the Captain’s bazaar to bring in bullocks, being successful 
twice. On the 3rd July the enemy’s fire kindled a blaze in 
a stack of forage close to a powder magazine and sur- 
rounded by tents. Aitken with several other officers, though 
a bright moon was shining, and the spot was commanded 
at a short distance by the enemy’s loopholes, and the flames 
made every object more clearly visible, went out and cut 
down the tents. 
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Again, on the night of the 2oth August, Lieutenant Aitken 
displayed his intrepidity. The enemy, eluding the vigilance 
of the sentries, made a pile of logs and combustibles against 
the gates of the Bailey Guard. Aitken was equal to the 
emergency. <A heavy fire of musketry was being kept up 
by the enemy, but Aitken partly opened the gate, and aided 
‘by some Sepoys and a water-carrier he removed some of 
the pile and extinguished the flames. On the evening of 
the 25th September, he with twelve Sepoys of his regiment 
sallied forth and captured two guns, to prevent their being 
turned on Sir Henry Havelock’s rear column. He then 
attacked and captured the Teree Kothee. The next morn- 
ing, with a few of his own Sepoys, he proceeded to assault 
the Frurreed Buksh Palace. On reaching the entrance he 
perceived that a small wicket gate was open: throwing him- 
self against it, he prevented the rebels from shutting it, till 
some of his Sepoys coming to his assistance he forced his 
way in. He then cleared the building. On the 29th Sep- 
tember three sorties were made. Lieutenant Aitken accom- 
panied one of the parties; and seeing that a gun at some 
little distance continued firing, he took with him four 
soldiers, and threading a maze of houses and lanes he came 
up to the gun and drove off the enemy’s artillerymen. The 
rebels fired heavily on him from the surrounding houses, 
but Aitken stuck to the gun till reinforcements arriving it 
was brought off in triumph. Lieutenant Aitken .is now 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Bengal Staff Corps and Inspector- 
General of Police in Oude. 


CHAPTER V. 


DEFENCE OF ARRAH-—A SAD _ EPISODE— HUMANITY AND 
COURAGE — BRITISH SOLDIERS’ DEVOTION TO THEIR 
OFFICERS ILLUSTRATED — MR. CAVANAGH’S EXPLOIT 
AND ITS REWARD. 
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3 PS #2) MONG the numerous sensational inci- 
hie: ’ dents during the mutiny was the 
wns defence of Arrah. Herwald Wake, 
Fup magistrate, Vicars Boyle, railway engi- 
fd neer, some ten other Europeans, 


three or four native Christians, and 
fifty Sikhs, held out from the 27th 
July till 3rd August—on which day 
they were relieved by Sir Vincent Eyre 
—in a two-storied dwelling-house, 
against several thousands of Sepoys 
and Budmashes. An attempt was made to relieve them 
sooner, but it failed most disastrously, as we shall show. 
One of the saddest episodes in the history of the mutiny, 
regarded from a purely military point of view, was the dis- 
aster which overtook Captain Dunbar’s party on its march 
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to attempt the relief of Arrah, The melancholy tale is how- 
ever brightened by two or three incidents. Three men, 
two civilians and one soldier, in that disastrous affair earned 
the Victoria Cross by acts which, for cool courage and 
utter negation of self, cannot be surpassed. On the 29th July, 
1857, a force consisting of 150 men of the roth and 37th 
Regiments, and 7o Sikhs under Lieutenant Ingleby, the 
whole under Captain Dunbar of the roth, embarked at 
Dinapore on board a steamer at about 9.30 a.M. There 
was a fatality about the whole affair. The commander of 
the expedition had for a long time acted as regimental 
paymaster, and was little skilled in his profession. The 
men embarked hungry, and though there was abundance to 
eat and drink on board the steamer, nothing was served out 
to them. They were therefore suffering from hunger, when 
about seven in the evening they landed to commence their 
march to Arrah. With the force went two volunteers, 
civilians, Mr. Ross Lowis Mangles, assistant magistrate at 
Patna, and Mr. William Fraser M‘Donell, magistrate of 
Sarum. They were induced to come partly by love of enter- 
prise, partly by anxiety to assist in saving their friend Mr. 
Wake, then shut up in Arrah. 

When Dunbar quitted the nver bank the moon was 
shining, and by its light and the aid of a guide there was no 
difficulty in finding the way. Throwing out the Sikhs as an 
advanced guard, Dunbar proceeded prosperously till within 
three miles of his destination. There: he came across a 
_ bridge, and it was suggested to him that he should: bivouac 
for the night, and refresh his troops with some rum and 
biscuits which had been brought with the party. Impru- 
dently, he rejected this counsel, and resolved to push on for 
Arrah. It was now about midnight, the moon had set, and 
in direct defiance of all the laws of war Dunbar had called 
in his Sikhs. Marching in thick darkness, and without either 
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advance guard or flanking parties, the force suddenly per- 
ceived a thick mango grove, close at hand, lighted up by 
the flashes of hundreds of muskets. Men fell thick and 
fast, for the British were ona raised causeway thoroughly 
exposed to view, while the foe was invisible. Dunbar fell 
at the first volley. A scene of slaughter and confusion 
ensued. The British leader had fallen; the column was 
straggling ; a force variously estimated at 2,000 and 5,000 
men was deliberately and in perfect safety pouring forth an 
incessant stream of bullets from the front and both flanks ; 
and while some of our men feared to fire lest they should 
slay some of their own comrades, others dd fire, and dd kill 
many of their friends. After a time our men rallied and 
took refuge in an empty tank. They could not, however, be 
restrained from discharging an occasional shot at the enemy, 
and thus disclosed their position. 

Through the remaining two or three hours of that dreadful 
night they were therefore exposed to a continual fire, and 
many men fell. When daylight came, the thinned and dis- 
couraged little band resolved to retrace their steps. Ex- 
hausted by fatigue, famine, and want of sleep, and abandoning 
their wounded, they commenced their retreat. 

There seemed but slight chance of any reaching the river 
bank alive, for from every copse, enclosure, and village which 
they passed came a hail of shot fired by an unseen foe. For 
a little time our men occasionally faced about and fired at 
the puffs of smoke which alone betrayed the presence of 
their unrelenting foe. These efforts were however useless, 
and were after a while discontinued. A panic seized the few 
survivors, and they had but one aim—namely, to reach the 
river. Fortunately the ammunition of the rebels ran short, 
and thus a comparative respite was obtained. Amidst the 
terror-stricken mob there were however a few men who 
maintained their coolness. Of course the officers, especially 
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Lieutenant Ingleby, set, as they always do on such occa- 
sions, a good example. They were ably seconded by Messrs. 
Mangles and M‘Donell and Private Denis Dempsey of the 
1oth Regiment, and all three obtained the Victoria Cross. 

During the retreat Ensign Erskine, of the roth Regi- 
ment, who throughout had displayed great coolness, fell 
wounded. His fate if left behind would have been cer- 
tain, but Dempsey, with another gallant comrade whose 
name has unfortunately not been preserved, lifted up the 
disabled officer and carried him off, at the iminent risk of 
their own lives. Ensign Erskine died of his hurts; but 
that fact does not diminish the merit of the two brave men 
who strove to save him. Dempsey had, in addition to his 
conduct on this occasion, two subsequent claims for the 
Victoria Cross. On the 12th August, 1857, he was the first 
man who entered Jugdespore, under a galling fire. Again at 
Lucknow, on the 14th March, 1858, he distinguished himself. 
It was desired to open by a mine a passage in rear of the 
enemy’s position. The enemy were firing heavily from behind 
loop-holed walls ; moreover, whoever carried the powder-bag 
would have to pass through a burning village at the immi- 
nent risk of being blown up by the falling sparks. Dempsey, 
however, thought not of danger, and deliberately performed 
the duty which he had undertaken. 

To return from this digression. At the surprise of the 
detachment, Mr. Mangles had been hit by a musket ball in 
the head and stunned. As soon as he recovered conscious- 
ness he occupied himself in assisting the surgeon and in 
giving water to the wounded. When the force retreated 
the next morning, Mangles, with a double-barrelled gun in 
his hand, did good service by encouraging the men as well 
as by the use of his weapon, for he was an excellent shot. 
Amidst a storm of musketry he strode along untouched, 
though men were falling fast all round him. 
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Six miles from the river Private Richard Taylor of the 37th 
fell struck down by a bullet. He implored Mangles not to 
leave him to perish. Taylor was a big man, and Mangles 
had eaten nothing for twenty-four hours; and, says Kaye, 
‘he had watched for forty-eight.” He was likewise himself 
wounded. He never, however, dreamt for a moment of not 
responding to the appeal made to his humanity, and first 
binding up Taylor’s wounds, carried him off on his back. 
The ground was rough and swampy, the heat was great, and 
continually Mangles was obliged to put his burden down 
to rest, refreshing himself on these occasions with a shot 
at the enemy. At length he reached the branch stream, 
where fortunately the boats had remained. Plunging into 
the water, he supported Taylor till he got him on board 
one of the boats. We are happy to say that his humanity 
and courage were not thrown away, for Taylor ah to be 
invalided and sent home. 

Equally gallant was the other civilian, M‘Donell—always 
in the thick of the fight,—and he slew many with his unerring 
rifle. Though wounded, he never ceased dealing out death 
to the rebels. Reaching the landing-place, he assisted several 
men more injured than himself to embark, and then entered 
the last of the boats. It was pushed out into the stream, 
but the rebels had removed the oars and lashed the rudder. 
The current therefore soon brought it and its living freight 
of thirty-five soldiers back to the bank. There they were 
assailed by a heavy fire, and must have perished but for 
M‘Donell’s devotion. He called out for some one to cut 
the rudder, but crouching under the covered roof which 
gave them good protection the demoralized soldiers would 
not stir. M‘Donell on this went out on to the exposed 
roof, cut the lashings of the rudder amidst a shower of 
bullets—his hat was pierced by several—seized the tiller, 
and guided the boat, wafted by a favourable breeze to the 
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other side of the stream in safety. How great his danger 
was may be gathered from the fact that in the passage 
across three men were killed, one mortally wounded, and 
several slightly hurt. 

Among the civilians who during the Indian mutiny 
won the Victoria Cross, none deserved it better than Mr. 
Cavanagh. When Lord Clyde advanced to the relief of 
Lucknow, it’ was deemed highly important by Sir James 
Outram and General Havelock, then shut up in the Resi- 
dency, to concert measures with him and supply him with 
information about localities, etc. The difficulty was to pass 
a trustworthy person through the rebel lines and a hostile 
population. It was indispensable that any one who made 
the attempt should possess a perfect knowledge of the natives 
and their language; and even for such a person the chances 
of success were as one to a hundred, while there was the 
certainty that if captured he would be slain—probably with 
torture. Mr. Cavanagh, an uncovenanted civilian who had 
passed his whole life in India, volunteered to undertake the 
perilous task. He had during the siege served as Assistant 
Field Engineer, and in that capacity had accompanied several 
sorties, greatly distinguishing himself on every occasion. If 
"any one could succeed, he would, and his offer was gratefully 
accepted. We cannot do better than give his own modest 
yet graphic account of this extraordinary and gallant feat. 

‘‘While passing through the entrenchment of Lucknow 
about ten o’clock a.m. on the goth instant, I learnt that a 
spy had come in from Cawnpore, and that he was going 
back. in the night as far as Alumbagh, with despatches to 
His Excellency Sir Colin Campbell, who, it was said, was 
approaching Lucknow with five or six thousand men. I 
sought out the spy, whose name is Kunoujee Lal, and who 
was in.the court of the Deputy Commissioner of Durriabad 
.before the outbreak in Oude. He had taken letters from 
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the entrenchment before, but I had never seen him till now. 
I found him intelligent, and imparted to him my desire to 
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venture in disguise to Alumbagh in his company. He 

hesitated a great deal at acting as my guide, but made no 
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attempt to exaggerate the dangers of the road. He merely 
urged that there was more chance of detection by our going 
together, and proposed that we should take different roads 
and meet outside of the city, to which I objected. I left 
him to transact some business, my mind dwelling all the 
time on the means of accomplishing my object. 

‘‘T had some days previously witnessed the preparation 
of plans which were being made, by direction of Sir James 
Outram, to assist the Commander-in-Chief in his march into 
Lucknow for the relief of the besieged, and it then occurred 
to me that some one with the requisite local knowledge ought 
to attempt to reach His Excellency’s camp beyond or at 
Alumbagh. The news of Sir Colin Campbell’s advance revived 
the idea, and I made up my mind to go myself at two o’clock, 
after finishing the business I was engaged upon. I mentioned 
to Colonel R. Napier, chief of Sir James Outram’s staff, that 
I was willing to proceed through the enemy to Alumbagh, 
if the General thought my doing so would be of service to 
the Commander-in-Chief. He was surprised at the offer, 
and seemed to regard the enterprise as fraught with too 
much danger to be assented to, but he did me the favour 
of communicating the offer to Sir James Outram, because 
he considered that my zeal deserved to be brought to his 
notice. Sir James did not encourage me to undertake the 
journey, declaring that he thought it so dangerous that he 
would not himself have asked any officer to attempt it. I, 
however, spoke so confidently of success, and treated the 
danger so lightly, that he at last yielded, and did me the 
honour of adding that if I succeeded in reaching the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, my knowledge would be a great help to 
him. 

‘‘T secretly arranged for a disguise, so that my departure 
might not be known to my wife, as she was not well enough 
to bear the prospect of an eternal separation. When I left 
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home about seven o’clock in the evening, she thought I was 
going on duty for the night to the mines, for I was working 
as an assistant field engineer by order of Sir James Outram. 

‘‘ By half-past seven o’clock my disguise was completed, 
and when I entered the room of Colonel Napier no one in 
it recognised me. I was dressed as a budmash, or as an 
irregular soldier of the city, with sword and shield, native- 
made shoes, tight trousers, a yellow silk koortah over a tight- 
fitting white muslin shirt, a yellow-coloured chintz sheet 
thrown round my shoulders, a cream-coloured turban, and 
a white waistband or kummerbund. My face down to the 
shoulders, and my hands to the wrists, were coloured with 
lampblack, the cork used being dipped in oil, to cause the 
colour to adhere a little. I could get nothing better. I had 
little confidence in the disguise of my features, and I trusted 
more to the darkness of the night; but Sir James Outram 
and his staff seemed satisfied, and after being provided with 
a small double-barrelled pistol, and a pair of broad pyjamahs 
over the tight drawers, I proceeded with Kunoujee Lal to 
the right bank of the river Goomtee, running north of our 
entrenchment, accompanied by Lieutenant Hardinge of the 
Irregular Cavalry. 

‘‘ Here we undressed and quietly forded the river, which 
was only about four feet and a half deep, and about a 
hundred yards wide at this point. My courage failed me 
while in the water, and if my guide had been within reach 
I should perhaps have pulled him back and abandoned the 
enterprise. But he waded quickly through the stream, and, 
reaching the opposite bank, went crouching up a ditch for 
three hundred yards to a grove of low trees on the edge of a 
pond, where we stopped to dress. While we were here a 
man came down to the pond to wash, and went away again 
without observing us. 

‘‘ My confidence now returned to me, and with my tulwar 
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resting on my shoulder we advanced into the huts in front, 
where I accosted a matchlock man, who answered to my 
remark that the night was cold, ‘It is very cold ; in fact it 
ts a cold night.’ I passed him, adding that it would be 
colder by-and-by. After going six or seven hundred yards 
further, we reached the iron bridge over the Goomtee, where 
we were stopped, and called over by a native officer, who 
was seated in an upper-storied house, and seemed to be in 
command of a cavalry picket, whose horses were near the 
place saddled. My guide advanced to the light, and I stayed 
a little back in the shade. After being told that we had 
come from Mundeon (our old cantonment, and then in the 
possession of the enemy), and that we were going into the 
city to our homes, he let us proceed. We continued on 
along the left bank of the river to the stone bridge, which 
is about eight or nine hundred yards from the iron bridge, 
passing unnoticed through a number of Sepoys and matcli- 
lock men, some of whom were escorting persons of rank in 
palanquins, preceded by torches. 

‘“‘Recrossing the Goomtee by the stone bridge, we went 
by a sentry unobserved, who was closely questioning a dirtily 
dressed native, and into the Chouk, or principal street of 
the city of Lucknow, which was not illuminated as much as 
it used to be previous to the siege, nor was it so crowded. 
I jostled against several armed men in the street without 
being spoken to, and only met one guard of seven Sepoys, 
who were amusing themselves with some women of pleasure. 
When issuing from the city into the country we were chal- 
lenged by a chowkeedar or watchman, who, without stopping 
us, merely asked us who we were. The part of the city 
traversed that night by me seemed to have been deserted 
by at least a third of its inhabitants. | 

“TI was in great spirits when we reached the green fields, 
into which I had not been for five months. Everything 
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around us smelt sweet, and a carrot I took from the roadside 
was the most delicious I had ever tasted. I gave vent to 
my feelings in a conversation with Kunoujee Lal, who joined 
in my admiration of the province of Oude, and lamentation 
that it was now in the hands of wretches whose misgovern- 
ment and rapacity were ruining it. 

‘A further walk of a few miles was accomplished in high 
spirits. But there was trouble before us. We had taken 
the wrong road, and were now quite out of our way in the 
Dilkooshah Park, which was occupied by the enemy. I 
went within twenty yards of two guns, to see what strength 
they were, and returned to the guide, who was in great 
alarm, and begged I would not distrust him because of the 
mistake, as it was caused by his anxiety to take me away 
from the pickets of the enemy. I bade him not to be 
frightened of me, for I was not annoyed, as such accidents 
were not infrequent even when there was no danger to be 
avoided. It was now about midnight. We endeavoured 
to persuade a cultivator who was watching his crop to show 
us the way for a short distance, but he urged old age and 
lameness ; and another, whom I peremptorily told to come 
with us, ran off screaming, and alarmed the whole village. 
We next walked quickly away into the canal running under 
the Charbagh, in which I fell several times, owing to my 
shoes being wet and slippery and my feet sore. The shoes 
were hard and tight, and had rubbed the skin off my toes, 
and cut into the flesh above the heels. 

‘In two hours more we were again on the right direction, 
two women in a village we passed having kindly helped 
us to find it; about two o’clock we reached an advanced 
picket of Sepoys, who told us the way, after asking us where 
we had come from and whither we were going. I thought 
it safer to go up to the picket than to try to pass them 
unobserved. 
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‘‘ Kunoujee Lal now begged I would not press him to take 
me into Alumbagh, as he did not know the way in, and the 
enemy were strongly posted around the place. I was tired, 
and in pain from the shoes, and would therefore have pre- 
ferred goinginto Alumbagh ; butasthe guide feared attempting 
it, I desired him to go on to the camp of the Commander- 
in-Chief, which he said was near Bunnee (a village eighteen 
miles from Lucknow), upon the Cawnpore road. The moon 
had risen by this time, and we could see well ahead. By 
three o’clock we arrived at a grove of mango trees, situated 
on a plain, in which a man was singing at the top of his 
voice. I thought he was a villager, but he got alarmed on 
seeing us approach, and astonished us too by calling out a 
guard of twenty-five Sepoys, all of whom asked questions. 
Kunoujee Lal here lost heart for the first time, and threw 
away the letter entrusted to him for Sir Colin Campbell. I 
kept mine safe in my turban. We satisfied the guard that 
we were poor men travelling to Umroola, a village two miles 
this side of the chief’s camp, to inform a friend of the death 
of his brother by a shot from the British entrenchment at 
Lucknow, and they told us the road. They appeared to be 
greatly relieved on discovering that it was not their terrible 
foe, who was only a few miles in advance of them. We 
went in the direction indicated by them, and after walking 
for half an hour we got into a jheel or swamp, which are 
numerous and large in Oude. We had to wade through it 
for two hours up to our waists in water, and through weeds; 
but before we found out that we were in a jheel, we had 
gone too far to recede. I was nearly exhausted on getting 
out of the water, having made great exertions to force our 
way through the weeds, and to prevent the colour being 
washed off my face. It was nearly gone from my hands. 

“T now rested fifteen minutes, despite of the remonstrances 
of the guide, and went forward, passing between two pickets 
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of the enemy, who had no sentries thrown out. It was near 
four o’clock in the morning when I stopped at the corner 
of a tope or grove of trees to sleep for an hour, which 
Kunoujee Lal entreated I would not do; but I thought he 
overrated the danger, and, lying down, I told him to see if 
there was any one in the grove who would tell him where 
we then were. We had not gone far when I heard the 
English challenge, ‘Who comes there?’ with a native accent. 
We had reached a British cavalry outpost ; my eyes filled 
with joyful tears, and I shook the Sikh officer in charge of 
the picket heartily by the hand. The old soldier was as 
pleased as myself when he heard from whence I had come, 
and he was good enough to send two of his men to conduct 
me to the camp of the advanced guard. An officer of H.M. 
oth Lancers, who was visiting his pickets, met me on the 


way, and took me into his tent, where I got dry stockings . 


and trousers, and, what I much needed, a glass of brandy, 
a liquor I had not tasted for nearly two months. I thanked 
God for having safely conducted me through this dangerous 
enterprise, and Kunoujee Lal for the courage and intelligence 
with which he had conducted himself during this trying night. 
When we were questioned, he let me speak as little as 
possible. He always had a ready answer; and I feel that 
I am indebted to him in a great measure more than to 
myself for my escape. It will give me great satisfaction to 
hear that he has been suitably rewarded. 

‘‘In undertaking this enterprise I was actuated by a sense 
of duty, believing that I could be of use to His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief when approaching for the relief of the 
besieged garrison, which had heroically resisted the attack 
of thirty times: its own number for nearly five months, within 
a weak and irregular entrenchment ; and secondly, because I 
was anxious to perform some service which would ensure to 
me the honour of wearing our most gracious Majesty’s Cross. 
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‘“ My reception by Sir Colin Campbell and his staff was 
cordial and kind to the utmost degree; and if I never have 
more than the remembrance of their condescension, and of 
the heartfelt congratulations of Sir James Outram, and of all 
the officers of his garrison, on my safe return, I shall not 
repine ; though, to be sure, having the Victoria Cross would 
make me a prouder and happier man.”’ 

Mr. Cavanagh aid obtain the Victoria Cross, and for 
further reward was, instead of being given a military com- 
mission, which hé much coveted, epponiss Assistant Com- 
missioner in Oude. : 


CHAPTER VI. 


GEN. HAVELOCK AT CAWNPORE—CAPT. MAUDE’S HEROISM— 
COOLNESS AND VALOUR OF YOUNG HAVELOCK—HELL- 
FIRE JACK—-CHARGE OF THE 78TH HIGHLANDERS— 

DR. HOME’S NARRATIVE— 

A DASHING ADJUTANT. 


HEN Havelock advanced from Alla- 
* habad towards Cawnpore, Captain 
Francis Cornwallis Maude, Royal 
_Artillery—who had extemporised a 
battery of six guns—accompanied 
the force in command of the artillery. 
Of Maude’s guns at the action of 
Futtehpore, Havelock in his field 
orders said: “To what is this as- 
tonishing effect to be attributed P 
To the fire of the British artillery, exceeding in rapidity and 
precision all that the Brigadier-General has ever witnessed 
in his not short career,”’ etc. etc. He similarly distinguished 
himself throughout the operations preceding the arrival 
of Havelock’s force at the Residency; and on the 25th 
September, when Havelock, amidst a storm of fire and an 
overwhelming host of desperate rebels, clove his way through 
the city of Lucknow, Captain Maude contributed greatly 
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to the success of the attempt. On that day, however, he 
lost one-third of his artillerymen. Sir James Outram in his 
despatch said: “ This attack appeared to me to indicate 
no reckless or foolhardy daring, but the calm heroism of 
a true soldier who fully appreciates the difficulties and 
dangers of the task he has undertaken; and, but for 
Captain Maude’s nerve and coolness on this trying occasion, 
the army could not have advanced.” Captain Maude, now 
Colonel Maude, V.C., C.B., retired from the army in 1866. 

In one of the murderous actions in which Captain Maude 
took part, the fire was so heavy that nearly all the artillery- 
men of one of his guns had been killed or wounded. In 
thus emergency, Private Joel Holmes, of the 84th Regiment, 
volunteered to assist in working the gun, and for doing so 
was granted the Victoria Cross. 

Lance-Corporal Abraham Boulger, of the same regiment, 
also obtained this distinction for his courage as a skirmisher 
in all the twelve actions fought by Havelock between the 
12th July and the 25th September, 1857. This gallant 
soldier was one of the party which stormed the bridge over 
the canal on the occasion of Havelock’s relief of the 
Residency, and shot a gunner who was in the act of firing 
a 68-pounder in the face of our troops. He was also the 
first man to enter a masked battery. This feat was men- 
tioned in general orders. In the subsequent defence of 
the Residency he was severely wounded. Granted the 
Victoria Cross, he became in 1872 Quartermaster of the 
84th Regiment, in which he is still serving as such. 

Sergeant-Major George Lambert, of the 84th Regiment, 
obtained the Victoria Cross and an Ensign’s commission 
for his distinguished conduct in three of Havelock’s bat- 
tles, namely, at Oonao, on the 29th July, at Bithour on 
the 16th August,—where the rebels were driven out of 
a strong position at the point of the bayonet,—and at the 
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passage through Lucknow to the Residency on the 25th 
September. | 

During Havelock’s memorable campaign, Private P. 
Mylot, of the 84th Regiment, conducted himself with great 
gallantry in every fight, particularly on one occasion, when 
foremost of all he rushed across a road swept by the 
enenty’s fire, to capture an enclosure. So conspicious had 
his courage been, that he was elected by the privates of the 
regiment as worthy of the Victoria Cross. He was subse- 
quently promoted to the rank of Ensign. What eventually 
became of him we know not, but his name has disappeared 
from the army list. 

When Havelock marched from Allahabad, there was a 
great dearth of cavalry with his little force. There were 
only thirty irregular cavalry, and eighteen volunteer 
cavalry, commanded by Captain Barrow. These volun- 
teers were composed of officers whose regiments had 
mutinied, of civil servants, of two young mén waiting for 
their commissions—the two Goldsworthys, and one or two 
European infantry soldiers. Among the latter was Sergeant 
Patrick Mahoney, of the rst Madras Fusiliers. Gallantly 
did this little troop fight, and not the least distinguished 
among them was Sergeant Mahoney. He attracted special 
notice by his courage on the 21st September when in the 
action at Mungulwar. On that occasion Mahoney aided 
in the capture of the regimental colour of the 1st Native 
Infantry, and for his conduct was awarded the Victoria 
Cross. ; 

The present Colonel, Sir Henry Havelock, V.C., C.B., 
Major unattached, is a son worthy of his father, and it is to 
be regretted that he has laid aside soldiering for politics. 
He entered the army in 1846, and became a Lieutenant 
in 1848. At the beginning of 1857 he proceeded to 
Persia as Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General, and was 
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father was appointed to command the division formed at 
Allahabad for the relief of Cawnpore, young Havelock 
accompanied him as aide-de-camp, becoming a few weeks 
later Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General to the force. At 
the final action previous to the entry into Cawnpore, 
affairs at one time looked rather bad. The British guns, 
owing to the fatigue of their cattle, could not come up 
quickly enough to reply to a 24-pounder placed on the 
road, which was doing great execution. This gun was 
guarded by a large body of rebel infantry. Havelock 
ordered his exhausted infantry to make a last effort. They 
responded to the appeal, and advanced. The 64th Regiment 
was more immediately opposite to the gun than the other 
regiments. Major Sterling, commanding the 64th, had 
lost his horse, but was gallantly leading his men on foot. 
No other mounted officer was present. Perhaps observing 
this fact, perhaps only obeying the dictates of his own 
courage, Lieutenant Havelock placed himself in front of 
the regiment, and steered steadily for the 24-pounder, 
which fired round-shot up to 300 yards, and grape after- 
wards, with great precision and rapidity. . Coolly the 64th 
drew nearer, losing men at every step, and equally coolly 
did Lieutenant Havelock ride at a foot’s pace straight for 
the muzzle of the gun. At length, with a rush, the latter 
was captured: the enemy then fled, and the day was won. 
The 64th were very indignant at it being supposed that 
they required leading by any other than their own officers, 
and were much annoyed that Lieutenant Havelock should 
have been awarded the Victoria Cross for what they con- 
sidered an insult to the corps. Lord Clyde, also, at first 
treated young Havelock with coldness. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that -the latter displayed remarkable 
intrepidity on the occasion. General Havelock, in a 
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private letter, remarked: ‘‘ I never saw so brave a youth as 
the boy Havelock ; he placed himself opposite the muzzle 
of a gun that was scattering death into the ranks of the 
64th Queen’s, and led on the regiment—under a shower of 
grape—to its capture. This finished the fight. The grape 
was deadly, but he as calm as if telling George stories about 
India.” 

On the day on which the Residency at Lucknow was 
entered by Havelock’s force, young Havelock was badly 
wounded by a bullet through the left elbow. His horse 
was also shot under him. So hard was the fighting, that 
the troops with extreme difficulty and loss forced their way 
into the Residency, being obliged to leave many of their 
wounded under small escorts is the town. A large number 
of those unfortunate men were butchered by the rebels with © 
circumstances of the most revolting cruelty. Young Have- 
lock would probably have shared their fate, had it not been 
for the devotion of Bensley Thornhill, of the Bengal civil 
service, who had married his cousin. This brave man, 
the day after the arrival of the reinforcements, headed a 
party to bring in the wounded. All save twelve had been 
brought in, and Thornhill was conducting young Havelock 
to a place of safety, when he, Thornhill, was wounded by a 
bullet which pierced his right arm. He quietly tied a 
handkerchief round the limb and went on with his work, 
when the same Sepoy who had shot him before again fired, 
hitting him on the temple, and Thornhill fell insensible. 
He died sixteen days afterwards. He had been twice 
wounded during the siege, and was honourably mentioned 
in General Inglis’ despatch. He left behind him a young 
widow of eighteen, to whom he had been marned scarcely 
eleven months. 

To return to young Havelock. That officer was again 
wounded on the 17th November, by a bullet through the 
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left shoulder, but within a month joined General Franks’ 
force as Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. Constantly in 
the field, he was wounded by a sabre cut in the right hand, 
in action with the Jugdespore rebels on the 4th June, 1858, 
In October he commanded a detached force of cavalry 
and mounted riflemen in the Jugdespore jungles. He was 
afterwards appointed to the command of the 1st Regiment 
of Hodson’s Horse, which command he held till the restora- 
tion of tranquillity. The author of a series of articles in 
Colburn’s United Service Magazine, describing the operations 
of the Aginghur field force, in his account of a skirmish 
says: ‘Sir Henry Havelock, ever foremost where there 
is a chance of a fight,” etc. He received for his services 
during the mutiny a medal and two clasps, the brevets of 
Major and Lieutenant-Colonel, and was repeatedly men- 
tioned in despatches. Appointed to the 18th Royal Irish, 
Sir Henry Havelock served in the New Zealand war during 
1863 and 1864, and was rewarded by the Companion- 
ship of the Bath. He subsequently served on the staff at 
Dublin. 

Major-General William Olpherts, Royal (late Bengal) 
Artillery, can look back on a long and brilliant military’ 
career. Entering the service in 1839, he commanded four 
guns on service in Burmah in 1841, and two guns at the 
action of Jhirnaghat during the insurrection in 1842 in 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territory. In 1843-44 he com- 
manded a light field battery in the Gwalior campaign, 
was present at Punniar, and mentioned in despatches. In 
1844 he raised and commanded the artillery of the Bundle- 
cund legion, and commanded it during the operations 
against the hill tribes of Sind by Sir Charles Napier. He 
likewise commanded the artillery of the native contingent 
sent against Kote Kaugra. In 1852 he served under Sir 
Colin Campbell in the operations in the Peshawur Valley. 
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In the following year he attained the rank of Captain. 
When the Crimean war commenced, Captain Olpherts, 
ever greedy of fighting, hastened to Turkey and served in 
that country and the Crimea till the peace. When the 
mutiny broke out, he at once became known as a daring 
and able officer. His first exploit was to take part in the 
defeat by Colonel Neill of three native regiments at Benares, 
the whole European force being only 200 men. Proceeding 
from thence to Allahabad, he afterwards joined Havelock’s 
force at Cawnpore, and was present at the actions of 
Bithour (horse shot), Mungulwar, and Alumbagh, and in 
the first relief of the Residency at Lucknow. On the 25th 
September, when Havelock’s force fought their way through 
the city, Captain Olpherts charged with the goth Regiment, 
when it captured two guns, in spite of showers of grape. 
He then at once, under a heavy fire of musketry, brought 
up lmbers to carry off the captured ordnance. For his 
conduct on this day he received the Victoria Cross. 

Throughout the campaign he repeatedly showed how 
worthy he was of the honour; and he earned in the army 
the nickname of “ Hell-fire Jack.” He certainly deserved 
the title as much as did Lord Cutts, a century and a half 
previously, that of ‘‘ The Salamander.” 

One little anecdote was related to us in India by another 
Bengal artilleryman, also a Victoria Cross man, which, 
though apocryphal, shows what was thought of Olpherts. 
The story was that Olpherts, one day seeing a rebel battery 
in his front, did not wait to fire, but charged with his 
limbers and mounted detachments, the enemy at once 
abandoning their guns. 

Till the relief by Lord Clyde, Captain Olpherts com- 
manded the artillery in the Residency, was wounded, and 
mentioned in despatches. When Lord Clyde marched 
to Cawnpore to the relief of General Windham, Captain 
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Olpherts was with his battery left with the force at the 
Alumbagh, and from that time till the capture of Lucknow 
was constantly engaged. He afterwards commanded a 
troop of horse artillery in Oude in 1858. His last cam- 
paign was that against the Wuzeerees in 1859-60, at which 
he was present as a volunteer. For his services during the 
mutiny he received thé brevet of Major and Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and the Companionship of the Bath. 

In Havelock’s engagement at Busserut Gunge on the 
12th August, 1857, the 78th Highlanders carried by storm 
a redoubt. The fire was awful, but, as Mr. Brock, the 
biographer.of Havelock, says, ‘‘it did not, however, for 
an instant check our men; on they went, covered by 
the guns, till at length these latter had obtained a suffi- 
ciently advanced position to get a flanking fire on the 
enemy’s line. This appeared to paralyse them ; and at the 
same moment the Highlanders, who were on the extreme 
right, making a dashing charge, carried the enemy’s left 
battery of two guns. This completed their panic; they at 
once turned and fled.” Thus the deciding movement of 
the day was performed by the 78th, and the first man in the 
battery so gallantly stormed was Lieutenant Joseph P. H. 
Crowe of the 78th. He obtained the Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
of the 2nd battalion roth Regiment in 1875, retired the 
following year, and died shortly afterwards. 

When Havelock cut his way through the city of Lucknow, 
he had to fight an action first at Mangarwar and afterwards 
at the Alumbagh. In the last action Private E. Deveny, of 
the 5th Fusiliers, had a leg shot away, and would in this 
helpless condition have been miserably butchered by the 
rebels had not Sergeant Robert Ewart, of his own regiment, 
the late Lieutenant Brown, and a few men gone out under a 
heavy fire and brought their disabled comrade into camp. _ 
For this exploit Sergeant Ewart obtained the Victoria Cross. 
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During Havelock’s first advance from Cawnpore towards 
Lucknow, at the action of Oonao on 29th July, 1857, the 78th 
Highlanders and 1st Madras Fusiliers drove the enemy first 
from some enclosures, and then from a village in which every 
house was occupied and turned into a fortress by the rebels. 
The fire from one loopholed building harassed greatly the 
advance of the 78th, on which Lieutenant Andrew C. Bogle, 
of that regiment, led a party to the house in question, 
forced his way in, and slew or expelled the enemy. In 
accomplishing this feat he was severely wounded. He is 
now:a retired Major. : 


Havelock’s force entered the Residency of Lucknow on — 


September 25, 1857, but he was compelled to leave many 
of his wounded in the streets of the city. A party of 
disabled men collected in a large building were placed under 
the medical charge of Surgeon Anthony Dickson Home, 
goth Light Infantry, who was ordered to try and take them 
into the Residency. A guard of 150 men was told off to 
protect the convoy. During the first 200 yards the party 
proceeded in safety. They then came to a stream, in 
crossing which they were subjected to a terrible fire. Some 
of the wounded were drowned, others shot, but most of 
them got over in safety, and the string of litters hastened 
towards a street where the fire seemed to be less hot. 

On reaching the entrance of this street Dr. Home found 
a number of the escort stretched on the ground dead and 
dying, and that most of the others had rushed on for their 
lives. The litter-bearers—natives—were falling fast from 
the fire of the Sepoys on the tops of the adjoining houses, 
and those who were untouched flung down the wounded, 
and could not be induced by either threat or entreaty to 
carry them further. Dr. Home tried to form up the least 
injured of the wounded and the few of the escort who 
remained, but they were encircled by fire, the Sepoys were 
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gathering fast all around, and matters seemed hopeless. As 
a last chance for life, Dr. Home and four men rushed into a 
small one-storied house full of doors and windows. Here he 
was soon joined by two wounded officers and a few men of 
the escort. They were surrounded by between 500 and 1000 
Sepoys, yelling and reviling Dr. Home’s party, and telling 
them that in a few minutes they would be massacred. 
They continually made a dash at the house, but each time 
were sent flying by a volley followed by a charge. 

We cannot do better than give Dr. Home’s own narrative 
—contained in a private letter—of what ensued :— 

‘‘ They were not more than five yards off, but round the 
corner and sheltered from our fire. At this time we 
expected instant death; it seemed incredible that ten 
effective men could resist a thousand, who were firing a 
fearful hail of shot through the windows. Three of our 
number inside were struck down wounded, and this dimi- 
nished our fire.. The Sepoys all this time were massacring 
the wounded men in the doolies (we. rescued two more 
wounded officers and five more wounded men); perhaps 
they killed forty by firing volleys at the doolies. The 
rebels now gave up the attempt to storm us, but crept up 
to the windows and fired in on us, so we had to lie down 
on the ground for a time, and let them fire over us; there 
was no door to the doorway, so we made a barricade of 
sandbags by digging the floor with bayonets, and using the 
dead Sepoys’ clothes to hold the sand; we also piled up 
the dead so as to obstruct the men rushing on us. My 
duties as the only unwounded officer were to direct and 
encourage the men,—as a surgeon, to dress the wounded,— 
as a man, to use a rifle belonging to a wounded man when 
he fell. After a while we saw that the enemy were tired of 
rushing on us; we had killed over twenty of them, and 
must have wounded many more: this damped them. We 
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now told off one man to fire from each window, and three 
from the door. My post was at a window. I had my 
revolver, but only five shots left in it. I had no second, 
and, worst of all, no fresh charges. I must tell you that an 
eastern window means a latticework. At this I kept watch 
and ward. 

** After a time a Sepoy crept up very cautiously to fire as 
usual through the window, quite unconscious that at this 
time a Feringhee had him covered with a revolver. When 
he got about three yards from me, I shot him dead, 
and another who was coming up was shot by one of the 
men. For nearly an hour now they were very quiet, only 
firing ata distance. All at once we heard in the street a 
dull rumbling noise which froze me to the very heart. I 
jumped up, and said, ‘ Now, men, now or never. Let us 
rush out and die in the open air, and not be killed like rats 
ina hole. They are bringing a gun on us.’ The men were 
quite ready, but we saw that it was nota gun, but some- 
thing on wheels, with a heavy planking in front too thick 
for our shot to enter. They brought it to the very window 
I was firing at. I could touch it, but my shots were useless. 
To shorten my story, after halfan hour they set the house 
in flames, and we were enabled to escape by breaking 
through into the second room, which opened into a large 
square, where we found a shed, with large doorways at 
intervals ; into this we got, carrying our wounded, who, 
strange to say, were the only ones hurt. Three of them 
were mortally wounded whilst we were carrying them ; we 
sound men did not get a scratch. 

‘Tt was a complete surprise to the enemy; they expected 
us by the door, and not by the way we came, so the pleasure 
of shooting us as we ran from the burning house was denied 
them, and when they did see us, they, with at least 600 men, 
only shot three already wounded men. 
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‘It was now three in the afternoon, and our position 
seemed hopeless. We thought up to this time that the 
General would never leave us without succour, but now we 
thought that the Sepoys must have quite hemmed in our 
army. Imagine our horror when we found that the shed 
we were in was loopholed everywhere ; it had been used 
the day before as a place to fire on our army from, and 
the Sepoys came creeping up now to the loopholes, firing 
in suddenly and off again. We now put a man at every 
loophole as far as they would go; even wounded were 
put to watch; and this soon checked the bold, brave 
Sepoys, for whom one British soldier is an object of terrible 
dread. 7 
‘*We soon had a worse alarm. The Sepoys got on the 
roof, bored holes through it, and fired down on us. The 
first two shots were fired at me, the muzzles of the pieces 
being .perhaps four feet from me, and neither shot hurt 
me beyond a lot of stuff from the roof being sent with 
force into my face, and a trifling hurt in my hand. Nothing 
more wonderful in the way of narrow escapes was ever 
seen. This could not last, so we bored through the wall of 
the shed into the courtyard behind, and two of us went 
cautiously out to reconnoitre. For some time the Sepoys 
did not see us, as it was getting dark. About fifty yards off 
was a mosque, with no one in it, as I found by creeping on 
all-fours into it; but before we could get the wounded out 
we were discovered. We now ran back to the shed. 
However, we had in the interval secured a chatty of excel- 
lent water belonging to the Sepoys. And what a prize it 
was! The wounded were dying with thirst, and we, who 
had been biting cartridges all day, were just as bad. It 
gave us one good draught all round, and after it we felt twice 
the men we did before. 
‘Being a long shed, we had a great deal to defend; but 
6 
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luckily the Sepoys found out that if they could fire through 
the roof, so could we, with the advantage of knowing 
exactly where they were by the noise of their feet ; so they 
kept off the roof. We now organised our defence, told off 
each man to his alarm-post, and told off the sentries and 
reliefs. Including wounded, there were nine men fit for 
sentry, seven men fit to fight, and of these six unhurt, 
including myself. It was agreed that if the Sepoys forced 
the shed, we should rush out and die outside. By this 
time all our wounded were in their possession, and they 
were put to death with horrible tortures, actually before 
our faces: some were burnt alive in the doolies ;—the 
shrieks of these men chilled one’s blood. ‘The terrors of 
that awful night were almost maddening ; raging thirst, fierce 
rage against those who, as we thought, had without an 
attempt at succour left us to perish; uncertainty as to 
where the Sepoys would next attack us; add to this the 
exhaustion produced by want of food, heat, and anxiety. 
I now proposed to our men either to fight our way back to 
the rear-guard, or forward to the entrenched camp; but 
there were only two who would go, and so I refused to go, 
as we could not for shame desert eight wounded men ; still 
I tried to persuade all to make the trial: some one might 
escape ; as it was, no one could. 

‘Day broke soon after, and we had all fallen into perfect 
apathy; our nerves, so highly strung for twenty hours, 
seemed now to have gone quite the other way. Suddenly 
a few shots were fired outside; then more ; then we heard 
the sharp crack of our own Enfield rifles. Ryan, who was 
sentry, now shouted, ‘Oh, boys, them’s our own chaps.’ 
Still, we were uncertain, till presently we heard a regular 
rattling volley, such as no Sepoys could give. Oh, how 
our hearts jumped into our mouths then! Up we got; 
now I said, ‘Men, cheer together.’ Our people outside 
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heard us, and sent a cheer back. We replied like madmen, 
and shouted to them to keep off our side. We also fired 
through all the loopholes at the Sepoys, to keep them from 
firing at our men advancing. In five minutes we were all 
rescued, and in the midst of our own people; half an hour 
later we aks egiee down in the King of Oude’s palace— 
conquerors.” 

Surgeon, now Deputy Surgeon-General Sir Anthony 
Home, V.C., K.C.B., who had previously served in the 
Crimean war, subsequently took part in the New Zealand 
war, 1863-65, where he earned the Companionship of the 
Bath. During the second phase of the Ashantee war he 
was principal medical officer, and was made a K.C.B. for 
his services. 

Private James Hollowell, 78th Highlanders, received the 
Victoria Cross for conduct officially described as follows. 
‘‘A party on the 26th September, 1857, was shut up and 
besieged in a house in the city of Lucknow by the rebel 
Sepoys. Private James MHollowell, one of the party, 
behaved throughout the day in the most admirable manner; 
he directed, encouraged, and led the others, exposing him- 
self fearlessly, and by his talent in persuading and cheering 
prevailed on nine desperate men to make a successful 
defence in a burning house with the enemy firing through 
four windows.” Whether Hollowell was one of Dr. 
Home’s party or not, we cannot ascertain. At all events 
he obtained the Victoria Cross for his conduct on this 
occasion. 

Privates Peter M‘Manus, of the 5th Regiment, and John 
Ryan, of the 1st Madras Fusiliers, were we know with 
Dr. Home’s party, and when the latter took refuge in the 
house M‘Manus remained outside behind a pillar, from 
which position he fired on the enemy and kept them in 
check. He occupied this post till wounded. Ryan dis- 
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played the utmost intrepidity, and showed great devotion 
in sallying forth and bringing in some of our wounded, who 
were lying in their doolies outside, abandoned by their 
bearers, and being butchered by the rebels. One of the 
wounded was Captain Arnold of the rst Madras Fusiliers. 
When the dooly-bearers fled on the 25th, he was left behind 
severely wounded, and unable to move a step. The whole 
evening and night he was surrounded by the rebels, and 
agonized by the shrieks of his helpless companions, who 
were being slain with dreadful tortures by the pitiless foe. 
He afterwards said that often during that terrible night he 
seized his revolver in order to blow out his brains sooner 
than fall into the hands of the Sepoys. By some strange 
chance, however, he was overlooked, and early next morning 
M‘Manus and Ryan, at the peril of their lives, carried him 
into the house. While being thus rescued, Captain Arnold 
was again wounded, and a few days later he died. Both 
Ryan and M‘Manus received the Victoria Cross. 

On the 26th September, another Madras Fusilier won the 
Cross. One of our 24-pounders had béen on the preceding 
day abandoned during the desperate rush to the Residency. 
It was determined to bring it in, but the service was one of 
extreme peril, the gun being in a very exposed position. 
Captain Olpherts, however, aided by Captain Crump of 
the Artillery, and Private Duffy of the 1st Madras Fusiliers, 
' brought in the 24-pounder, at the cost unfortunately of 
Captain Crump’s life. For this exploit Duffy was granted 
the Cross. 

The medical officers splendidly justified during the Indian 
mutiny their claim to be considered combatant officers. 
We have already seen how bravely Dr. Home behaved on 
the occasion of Havelock’s arrival at the Residency of 
Lucknow. Several other medical officers displayed con- 
spicuous devotion to their duty on the same day. Assistant- 
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a Valentine Munbee © M‘Master, 78th Highlanders, 
whose name we regret to say no longer appears in the 
army list, was recommended for the Victoria Cross, for 
the intrepidity with which he exposed himself to the fire 
of the enemy in bringing in and attending to the wounded 
on the 25th September at Lucknow. He had served in the 
Persian war, and in all Havelock’s operations for the succour 
of the Residency. After arriving at the latter place, he 
accompanied several sorties, and was wounded. He was 
with Outram’s force at the Alumbagh, and took part in the 
Rohilcund campaign. 

Assistant-Surgeon William Bradshaw, goth Light Infantry, 
was with Dr. Home when he commenced that perilous 
attempt to reach the Residency which we have above de- 
scribed. When the fire became so murderous that the 
dooly-bearers dropped the wounded, Dr. Bradshaw aided 
Dr. Home in trying to rally the former. He got together 
about twenty doolies, and in the confusion became sepa- 
rated from the rest of the party. More fortunate, however, 
than Dr. Home, he succeeded in reaching the Praacny 
with his charge in safety. 

Surgeon (now Surgeon- Major, half-pay, with honorary ant 
of Deputy Inspector-General) Joseph Jee, V.C., C.B., was 
selected by his brother officers for the Victoria Cross. On 
Sept. 25, 1857, the 78th Highlanders had been left behind to 
protect the passage of the Char Bagh Bridge. The enemy 
seeing their isolated position, gathered round them from 
every quarter, occupying all the neighbouring buildings. 
From the tops of these came a perfect hail of musket 
bullets, while two heavy guns were enfilading the regiment 
with deadly accuracy. Ordered not to move till every 
bullock had crossed the bridge, the regiment for a long 
time remained halted. At length becoming desperate, they 
charged the guns, dashing up the street with a loud cheer, 
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led by their Adjutant, whose horse had been shot under 
him. ‘They were received by a volley, and men dropped in 
numbers ; but the survivors persevered, reached the guns, 
and after a short sharp struggle captured them. Dr. Jee 
contrived, by great personal exertions, in getting the 
wounded who had been hit in the charge carried off on 
cots and the backs of their comrades, till he had succeeded 
in collecting the dooly-bearers who had fled. He is said to 
have exposed himself in the most devoted manner. Later 
on, while trying to reach the Residency with the wounded 
under his charge, he was obliged to throw himself into the 
Moti Mehal, where he remained besieged the whole of the: 
following night and morning. The official account says 
that he repeatedly exposed himself to a heavy fire “in 
proceeding to dress the wounded men who fell while 
serving a 24-pounder in a most exposed situation. He 
eventually succeeded in taking many of the wounded, 
through a cross-fire of ordnance and musketry, safely into 
the Residency, by the river bank, although repeatedly 
warned not to make the perilous attempt.” 

The gallant Adjutant who led the 78th Highlanders in 
the brilliant charge above mentioned was Lieutenant Herbert 
Taylor Macpherson. He entered the army in 1845, became 
Lieutenant in 1848, Captain 6th October, 1857, Brevet 
Major 1858, joined the Bengal Staff Corps on its formation, 
Commandant 2nd Gookhas 1863, became substantive Major 
1865, was appointed Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel in 1867, 
‘substantive Lieutenani-Colonel in 1871, Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel in 1872, and Brigadier-General 1876. He obtained 
the Victoria Cross for his exploit at Lucknow, and is now a 
C.B. | 

On the 27th September, 1857, during a sortie from the 
Residency, as. the party was returning, a soldier of the 
Madras Fusiliers was disabled by a wound. The fire was 
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heavy, and the enemy pressing our men hard. Bombardier 
J. Thomas, of the Bengal Artillery, however, carried the 
helpless Fusilier into the Resitdemcy on his back, thus 
saving his life. 

On October 2, during another sortie from the Lucknow 
Residency, an attack was made on ‘‘the Cawnpore battery.” 
Private Patrick M‘Hale, of the 5th Fusiliers, was the first 
man who reached the guns. Capturing guns seems to have 
been this soldier’s forte, for on the 22nd December, 1857, 
when with Outram’s force at the Alumbagh, he was skirmish- 
ing with his company up to some of the rebel guns. One of 
the latter had already discharged several destructive rounds 
of grape, when some of the 5th, headed by M‘Hale, madea 
sudden rush and captured it. The official account goes on 
to say, “On every occasion of attack Private M‘Hale has 
been the first to meet the foe, amongst whom he caused 
such consternation by the boldness of his rush as to leave 
little work for those who follewed to his support. By his 
habitual coolness and daring, and sustained bravery in action, 
his name has become a household word for gallantry among 
his comrades.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE CAVALRY AT AGRA— ACTION AT BOLUNDSHUHUR —A 
REGULAR FIRE-EATER — SPLENDID LEADERS OF LIGHT 
HORSE—KERR’S DESPERATE 
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a . ET us now pass to another portion of the 
gE theatre of war. 
5 a6 After the fall of Delhi, a movable 
hers , column had been sent out to proceed 
‘ towards Agra. - At Bolundshuhur a 


smart action took place. The success 
a of the British was chiefly due to the 
¢ ec splendid conduct of the cavalry, who 
Q charged into the streets of the town and 

} captured a number of guns. Conspicuous 

among the daring horsemen was Lieutenant Robert Blair, 
of the 6th Dragoons. That officer, with Lieutenant Evans, 
of the 9th Lancers, had at the siege of Delhi volunteered to 
serve with seventy men of the two regiments as artillerymen 
in the trenches. Most gallantly they performed this to them 
unaccustomed duty. Lieutenant Blair had particularly dis- 
tinguished himself, and is mentioned in high terms of com- 
mendation in Sir. Hope Grant’s journal. At Bolundshuhur, 
on the 28th September, 1857, after the capture of the guns, 
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Lieutenant Blair was sent a short distance in advance, with 
a sergeant and twelve troopers, to bring in an abandoned 
ammunition waggcn. They rode unsuspectingly up to it, 
supposing that none of the enemy were at hand. Suddenly 
about fifty or sixty Sowars galloped out from behind some 
adjacent houses, and surrounded the little party. Without 
hesitating a moment, Blair formed up his handful of men 
and charged the rebels. In an instant the latter were pierced, 
nine of their number being killed, of whom four were slain 
by Blair, while the only man touched on our side was Blair 
himself, who while in the act of running a native officer 
through the body received from his antagonist a sword-cut 
on the shoulder which severed the joint. He obtained the 
Cross which he had so well merited, but did not live long 
to enjoy it, having died of consumption, probably induced 
by his wound. When Lieutenant Blair, as above described, 
was severely wounded, and surrounded by the enemy’s 
horsemen, Private P. Donohue, of the goth Lancers, with 
some other men, extricated that officer from his perilous 
position, and was subsequent rewarded with the Cross. 
During the same fight, when the 9th Lancers had charged 
through the town, and were reforming in a serai, the enemy 
endeavoured to shut them in by drawing carts across the 
entrance. Captain the Hon. Augustus Anson had been 
. aide-de-camp to Sir Hope Grant; but, as Sir Hope expresses 
himself in his journal, Anson, ‘‘who was a regular fire-eater, 
had been allowed to march with the gth Lancers.” Seeing 
the emergency, he snatched a lance from one of his men and 
dashed through the gateway, knocking the drivers off their 
carts. He had been wounded in the hand at Delhi, and 
could not therefore stop his horse, which carried him into the 
midst of the enemy. A volley was fired at him, and one bullet 
passed through his coat, but he escaped with a whole skin. 
At Lucknow, on November 16th, 1857, Anson, once again 
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on Sir Hope Grant’s staff, was ordered by that General to go 
and see how the attack on the Secundra Bagh was going on. 
With the utter fearlessness which marked his character, 
Anson, though fighting was only beginning, entered the court- 
yard on horseback with one of the storming parties as soon 
as the gate was blown in. He was slightly wounded on this 
occasion. Sir Hope, in an official despatch, says of him: 
‘“‘ He has shown the greatest gallantry on every occasion, 
and has slain many enemies in fight.” He died in 1876, 
as Lieutenant-Colonel unattached, having proved himself a 
zealous and able advocate of officers’ rights in the House 
of Commons. 

In the same action at Bolundshuhur another 9th Lancer | 
man, Private J. R. Roberts, seeing one of his comrades 
mortally wounded, carried him to a place of safety through a 
street. In doing so he was subjected to a heavy musketry 
fire, and was himself wounded. He obtained the Cross. 

Yet another illustration of the action of Bolundshuhur. 
The ‘oth Lancers, headed by Captain Drysdale, who com- 
manded the regiment on the occasion, charged through the 
streets. Captain Drysdale’s horse was shot, and, falling, left 
the rider lying on the ground with a broken collar-bone. A 
swarm of the enemy rushed on the helpless officer, and he 
would bave been cut to pieces in a moment had not Lance- 
Corporal R. Kells, of his regiment, come up to his assistance, . 
and with noble devotion kept the enemy at bay, and re- 
mained with Captain Drysdale till all danger was over. 
The Cross was given to Kells for this exploit, and it cannot 
be denied that it was merited. 

Two men of the Bengal Horse Artillery won the Cross at 
Bolundshuhur. These men were Sergeant Bernard Diamond 
and Gunner Richard Fitzgerald, who, when every man of 
the gun detachment had been killed or wounded, continued 
working their piece under a very destructive musketry fire. 
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They thus succeeded in clearing the road and opening the 
way for the advance of the cavalry and infantry. 

In the action at Agra on the roth October, 1857, 
Lieutenant Jones, of the 9th Lancers, was, as we have 
related elsewhere, lying on the ground with a musket shot 
wound and twenty-two sabre cuts. He would have been 
inevitably slain by the enemy, who were hacking him to 
death, when Private J. Freeman, of his own regiment, per- 
ceiving the peril of his officer, hastened to his assistance, 
and slaying the leader of the enemy’s cavalry, defended 
Lieutenant Jones till succour arrived. For this act of 
desperate devotion Freeman was granted the Victoria Cross. _ 

On the 28th October, 1857, a force from Agra under 
Colonel Cotton attacked a body of rebels who had taken 
up a position in a serai at Futtehpore Sikri. Conductor 
James Miller being employed with some heavy howitzers 
and ordnance stores, was not therefore: called upon to 
expose himself to any great amount of danger. Seeing, 
however, an officer (Iieutenant Glubb, ’of the late 38th 
Native Infantry,) lying wounded, and in a position of 
great peril, he gallantly carried him out of action. For this 
feat he obtained the Victoria Cross. 

The necessities of the Indian mutiny produced a crop of 
as fine leaders of light cavalry as the world ever saw. In 
the first rank of these was Lieutenant (now Colonel) John 
Watson, C.B., V.C., aide-de-camp to the Queen, and Com- 
mandant of the Central Indian Horse. With him the most 
daring courage was tempered by extreme caution, directed 
by skill of the highest order. He served much under Sir 
Hope Grant, who says of him in the journal from which 
we have so often quoted, ‘‘ Lieutenant Watson was an officer 
in whom I had perfect confidence when I entrusted to him 
any arduous or difficult task.’’ This brave officer performed 
so many brilliant exploits that it would take a book to 
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contain the account of them. ‘The act for which he was 
granted the Victoria Cross was only one out of many of a 
like nature. During the relief of Lucknow, Watson with 
his own squadron and another commanded by Captain 
Dighton Probyn, encountered a body of rebel horsemen. 
The rebel leader, followed by half a dozen Sowars, rode 
to the front as if to challenge our officers. Watson 
singled out the leader and attacked him. When he was 
only at a yard’s distance the rebel presented a pistol at 
Watson’s breast and fired. Marvellous to relate, Watson 
was untouched. It is supposed that the bullet had fallen 
out. He then ran his adversary through the body and 
hurled him from the saddle. With, however, the tenacity of 
life so often observed in Orientals, the man rose from the 
ground, and, drawing his sword, with his men fell upon 
Watson before the latter’s troopers could come to the assist- 
ance of their over-matched officer. In the me/ée Watson re- 
ceived a tulwar cut on the arm, leg, and head respectively, 
a bullet passed through his coat, and his chain gauntlet was 
severed. He plied his sword, however, so well that he kept 
his foes at bay till his own men came up and routed the 
party. Another incident deserves to be recorded. On 
the 11th September, Watson, commanding the 1st Bengal 
Cavalry, forming part of the force besieging Delhi, learnt 
that the enemy’s horsemen had sallied forth and attacked 
one of our pickets. Turning out at once with his own men 
and a few of another regiment, he went at the enemy at 
racing speed. Forty of the latter were left dead on the 
field, and the rest were driven back into the city. This 
. result was not, however, attained without much hard fighting. 
Watson himself had a hand-to-hand fight with one of the 
bravest of the rebel Sowars. His opponent dealt him a 
tremendous blow, which, glancing off his helmet, split his left 
cheek and upper lip. He also gave him a wound on the 
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eet: 


Shoulder. Yet in a week’s time Watson was at his duty as 


usual. We are not told what became of his adversary, but 
we may assume that on that day he fought his last fight. 

Lieutenant (now Major-General Sir) Dighton Probyn, 
V.C., C.B., K.C.S.I., Controller and Treasurer of the Prince 
of Wales’ Household, earned his Cross by a series of the 
most intrepid actions during the Indian mutiny. To de- 
scribe half of them would be impossible. We shall therefore 
only give a brief sketch of some of the most remarkable. 
Sir Hope Grant in his journal remarks: ‘It would 
indeed be difficult to imagine a more brilliant, dashing, 
daring Irregular officer than Lieutenant Probyn.”’ At the 
battle of Agra he fought like a knight of old, regardless of 
odds, and utterly ignoring danger. Charging the rebel 
infantry well ahead of his squadron, he became separated 
from his men and surrounded by five or six Sepoys. Before 
his own troopers had come up he had cut down two of his 
assailants. During the same action he encountered a 
Sepoy, who proved a formidable antagonist. The man 
wounded him in the wrist with his bayonet, and also 
wounded his horse, and fought desperately. He was, how- 
ever, doomed to fall by the hand of the stalwart English 
officer. The latter afterwards singled out a standard-bearer, 
and, though in the midst of his comrades, killed him and 
captured his standard. In the course of the fight a rebel 
Sowar was in the act of cutting Probyn down. Probyn’s 
orderly, a gray-haired old Sikh, perceived his officer’s immi- 
nent danger, and rushing forward interposed his own arm. 
The blow fell, and nearly severed the limb. Two days after 
the battle the brave Sikh died, a victim to his devotion. 

On the 11th March, 1858, during the operations which 
resulted in the capture of Lucknow, Sir Hope Grant sent 
out strong parties of cavalry along the Seetapore road to 
intercept provisions and prevent the escape of the rebels. 

| 7 
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One party under Brigadier Hagart met a body of infantry 
and horsemen. The former they sabred, the latter they - 
chased into a village which was set on fire, but, from want 
of infantry, not captured. As Hagart was departing he 
learnt that Captain Sandford, Indian Army, attached to the 
oth Lancers, had entered the village and not returned. 
Campbell, of Probyn’s regiment, was sent to look after 
him. Outside the village he found an orderly holding © 
Sandford’s horse. The orderly said that Sandford had 
gone into the village, but had not come out again. 
Campbell, taking three men of the 5th Irregular Cavalry, 
went in search of the missing officer. From a small 
fort close by were fired several shots, and one of Camp- 
bell’s men was badly wounded. The man called out to 
Campbell to save him, and the gallant officer carried him 
off under a shower of bullets, reporting that he had found 
Sandford’s helmet pierced by a ball, but no further traces 
of him. Some men of the Bays were dismounted and 
ordered to keep down the fire of the fort, while Probyn, who 
had volunteered for the task, executed a further search for 
Sandford. Accompanied by Campbell and several of his 
own men, among the latter being a Sikh, Ressaldar Punjah 
Singh, the village was again searched. At the foot of the 
fall where the helmet had been found a hole was discovered. 
The little party crept through this hole, and climbed on to | 
the roof of a house, where they discovered Sandford’s body. 
It was, however, difficult to reach the latter under the fire of 
the enemy, but by laying themselves flat and crawling like 
snakes Sandford’s corpse was reached and dropped from 
the roof without further casualty. 

Proceeding to the north of India, we find that the sharp 
action at Jhelum was illustrated by a remarkable act of 
courage and devotion to duty by Gunner William Connolly, 
of the Bengal Horse Artillery. The following account is 
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taken from the report of Lieutenant Cookes, commanding 
the half-troop to which Connolly belonged. Speaking of the 
7th July, 1857, he says, ‘‘ About daybreak on that day I 
advanced my half-troop at a gallop and engaged the enemy 
within easy musket range. The sponge-man of one of my 
guns having been shot during the advance, Gunner Connolly 
assumed the duties of second sponge-man, and _he had barely 
assisted in two discharges of his gun when a musket ball 
through the left thigh felled him to the ground; nothing 
daunted by pain and loss of blood, he was endeavouring 
to resume his post when I ordered a movement in retire- 
ment, and though severely wounded he was mounted on his 
horse in the gun team, and rode to the next position which 
the guns took up, and manfully declined going to the rear 
when the necessity of his doing so was represented to him. 
About eleven o’clock a.M., when the guns were still in 
action, the same gunner, whilst sponging, was again 
knocked down by a musket ball striking him on the hip, 
thereby causing great faintness and partial unconsciousness, 
for the pain appeared excessive, and the blood flowed. On 
seeing this I gave directions for his removal out of action ; 
but this brave man, hearing me, staggered to his feet and 
said, ‘ No, sir, Ill not go there whilst I can work here,’ and 
shortly afterwards he again resumed his post as sponge-man. 
Late in the afternoon of the same day my three guns were 
engaged at one hundred yards from the walls of a village 
with the defenders, viz., the 14th Native Infantry, mutineers ; 
amidst a storm of bullets which did great execution, Gunner 
Connolly, though suffering severely from his two previous 
wounds, was wielding his sponge with an energy and 
courage which attracted the admiration of his comrades, and 
while cheerfully encouraging a wounded man to hasten in 
bringing up the ammunition, a musket ball tore through the 
muscles of his night Jeg; but with the most undaunted - 
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bravery he struggled on, and not till he had loaded six 
times did this man give way, when through loss of blood he 
fellin my arms, and I placed him on a waggon, which shortly 
afterwards bore him in a state of unconsciousness from the 
fight.” Throughout the mutiny no one earned the Victoria 
Cross more completely. 

At the other end of India there were also troubles and 
acts of heroism. In July, 1857, Holkar’s troops at Indore 
suddenly attacked the Residency, only protected by some 
native contingents. Two guns of the Bhopal Contingent 
were worked with fidelity and effect, and a few of the 
Bhopal Cavalry stuck to their commander, Colonel Travers, 
—the remainder, though loyal, being panic-struck. The 
Bhopal and Mehidpore Infantry not only declined to fire a 
shot or obey an order, but even threatened to shoot their 
European officers. In fact, they there and then fraternised 
with Holkar’s troops. The Bheel corps simply displayed 
cowardice, and were useless. Colonel Travers placed him- 
self at the head of the cavalry to charge the rebels’ guns, 
but only five troopers would follow him. Seeing the 
necessity of gaining time, he devoted himself to death, and 
with the few men above mentioned he rode straight at the 
guns. By a miracle he was not slain, but his horse was 
wounded, and the slings of his sword-belt were cut through. 
He succeeded, however, in his purpose, and for the moment 
drove the enemy from the guns. Eventually the contingents 
and the surviving Europeans evacuated the Residency, owing, 
in all probability, their lives to Colonel Travers’ intrepidity. 
He is now Major-General James Travers, V.C., C.B. 

Lieutenant John Charles Campbell Daunt, now Major 
Bengal Staff Corps and District Superintendent of Police, 
Bengal, took part in the action with the mutineers of the 
Ramgurh battalion at Chota Nagpore, on the 2nd October, 
'1857. The mutineers were, after a hard struggle, defeated, 
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but not till they had killed or disabled one-third of our 
weak force. Two of the enemy’s guns caused great havoc, 
and affairs looked critical, when, with Sergeant Denis 
Dynon, of the 53rd, Lieutenant Daunt rushed forward, 
and pistolling the artillerymen, drove them from their 
guns. Again on the 2nd November, at Nomeelah Behar, 
Daunt, with a few of Rattray’s Sikhs, pursued a large 
body of mutineers of the 32nd Bengal Native Infantry into 
an enclosure, in driving them from which he was severely 
wounded. The Victoria Cross was awarded both to him 
and Dynon. Lieutenant Daunt served in China in 1858. 
On the 3rd June, 1857, the troops at Neemuch, consisting 
of a troop of Native Horse Artillery, the 72nd Bengal 
Native Infantry, a wing of the rst Bengal Cavalry, and an 
infantry regiment of the Gwalior Contingent, broke out into 
open mutiny. When on the 2nd August, 1857, it was re- 
occupied, Lieut. J. Blair, of the 2nd Bombay Light Cavalry, 
volunteered to seize seven or eight armed rebels who had 
-shut themselves up in a house. Bursting in the door, he 
rushed in among them, and a severe hand-to-hand encounter, 
in which he was severely wounded, ensued. He, however, 
drove out the rebels, who escaped by the roof, and, in spite 
of his wound, he followed in pursuit. Unfortunately, they 
managed, owing to the darkness. of the night, to get clear off. 
On the 23rd October a force was sent out from Neemuch to 
a village ten miles off. The attack was unsuccessful, and our 
troops, seeing several of their officers fall, retreated. Encou- 
raged by this, the rebels rushed forward, took one mortar, 
and were close on our two guns. They were, however, 
charged by a squadron of the znd Bombay Cavalry. Lieut. 
Blair was completely surrounded by the enemy, but fighting 
_ with his usual intrepidity, he broke his sword over one of his 
opponent’s heads, and cut his way out, receiving a severe 
wound on his arm. Rejoining his men, he led them on 
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against the rebels, and soon routed them. How sharp was 
the fighting as regards officers may be gathered from the 
fact that out of six officers of the 2nd Bombay Cavalry 
who were present, one officer was killed and three wounded. 
The men came better off, only one being killed and two 
wounded ; but of the horses two were killed, twenty-seven 
wounded, and four missing. 

On the 8th July, 1857, the officers of the South Mahratta 
Horse stationed at Sattara were at mess. The conversation 
turned on the mutiny, and a young officer, Lieutenant 
W. A. Kerr, expressed an opinion that happen what might the 
loyalty and courage of his men were to be relied upon. He 
had scarcely finished speaking when a telegram was delivered 
to the commanding officer announcing that the 27th Bombay 
Native Infantry at Kolapore had mutinied. It went on to 
say that the European officers and residents had taken 
refuge in the Residency, where they were protected by a few 
faithful native troops. The garrison was, however, destitute 
of food, and could not therefore hold out long. The com-. 
manding officer hesitated for a moment as to what should 
be done, for it was doubtful whether if he sent a party to 
the relief of Kolapore his men would prove true. Kerr 
expressed full faith in them, and volunteered for the 
dangerous service. Only fifty horsemen could be spared 
him, and at the head of these he half an hour later 
started for Kolapore, seventy-five miles distant. It was 
the middle of the rainy season, several swollen rivers and 
streams had to be crossed, and the country was almost 
impassable from mud. All difficulties were, however, over- 
come ; three large, two small rivers, and seven ravines 
filled with water were swam, and at the end of twenty-six 
hours’ toilsome marching Kerr reached his destination. He 
found the Sepoys posted in a fort. What was to be done? 
He had no guns, and a couple which a neighbouring Rajah 
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lent him proved to be useless. His men were worn out and 
night was at hand. He resolved, therefore, to attack before 
the ardour of his troopers had subsided. Dismounting 
his men, he selected seventeen for the storming party. 
The garrison consisted of thirty-four Sepoys, who, having 
taken part in the murder of some of their officers, despaired 
of mercy. The entrance was by a succession of massive 
teak doors six feet high, and backed within by large stones 
and earth. Kerr’s most trusted follower was a Mahratta, 
who was singularly enough named Gumpunt Rao Deo Kerr. | 
The Lieutenant. and this man provided themselves with crow- 
bars, and, heedless of the enemy’s fire, soon made in the 
first door an opening large enough to admit one man at a time 
on his hands and knees. Kerr, followed by Gumpunt Rao, 
unhesitatingly crept through. As they appeared, twenty 
Sepoys fired a volley at them, but as they were stooping the 
bullets whistled harmlessly over their heads. Kerr then 
rushed on the enemy sword in hand, followed by his men. 
A fierce hand-to-hand encounter followed, but notwithstand- 
ing their superiority in numbers, some of the Sepoys were 
slam and the remainder driven into a loopholed house 
which covered the second door. Kerr attacked the house 
on the side where there were no loopholes, and contrived to 
set it on fire. Several of the enemy perished in the flames. 
The survivors escaped through the door into the inner court 
of the fort, and were joined by the rest of the garrison. 
Kerr, assisted by Gumpunt Rao, with crowbars, effected a 
small opening in the second door amidst a storm of bullets. 
Creeping though this opening, they again were greeted with 
a volley, and again escaped untouched. Before the Sepoys 
had time to reload, Kerr and his Mahrattas were amongst 
them. Driven intoa corner, the rebels fought hard. One of 
their bullets cut the chain of Kerr’s helmet ; another struck 
his sword. <A musket discharged close to Kerr’s face for a 
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moment blinded him, yet the man who fired it was the next 
instant run through the body by Kerr’s sword. Such was 
the force of the thrust that Kerr could not at once withdraw 
his weapon, and whilst thus helpless he was struck on the 
head by the butt-end of a musket. He staggered, almost 
lost consciousness, and was on the point of being bayoneted, 
when Gumpunt Rao snatched up a musket and shot his 
officer's adversary dead. As the man fell Kerr cut down 
another Sepoy. At length the few surviving Sepoys took 
refuge in an old temple, and barricading the door kept up a 
hot fire on the assailants, who now only numbered eight, ten 
having been killed or disabled. Once more the crowbar 
was tried, but this time nothing could be effected by it. 
Some hay was however lying near, and Kerr and his men 
piling it against the door set fire to it. In a few minutes the 
expedient had succeeded : the door fell in, and through flame 
and smoke the gallant little band rushed into the building. 
The clashing of weapons, the sound of swords cleaving flesh 
and bone, the brief fierce shouts of men engaged in mortal 
strife, the groans of the wounded ensued, and then all was 
over. Kerr had slain, disabled, or captured the whole of 
the mutineers. He had accomplished his. perilous under- 


taking, he had saved Kolapore, and had arrested the rising» 


tide of rebellion in the Bombay Presidency. The price, how- 
ever, had been large. Kerr himself had been wounded, eight 


of his followers had been slain on the spot, four died subse-’ 


quently of their wounds, and of the remaining five troopers 
not one had escaped unhurt. A more gallant deed, and one 
more fittingly rewarded by the Victoria Cross, has never been 
performed. We cannot trace Lieutenant Kerr’s subsequent 
career. We only know that he rose to the rank of Captain, 
and that his name no longer appears in the army list.* 


* The above account has ‘been compiled from ‘‘ British Battles on 
Land and Sea.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


STORMING AND CAPTURE OF SECUNDERBAGH—INTREPIDITY 
OF A CAPTAIN OF HIGHLANDERS—DARING DRAGOONS— 


THE NAVAL BRIGAGE—-PEEL TREATS THE SHAH NUJIFF 
AS AN ENEMY'S FRIGATE—CAPTURE OF LUCKNOW. 


g%\\ ET us now return to Lucknow, and mention some 
of the incidents which illustrated the operations 
which resulted in the relief of the Residency 
iB <3, LE by Lord Clyde. 
ie Lord Clyde in his despatch speaking of the 
(ay capture of the Secunderbagh at Lucknow, on the 16th 
©; November, 1857, says, ‘“ There never was a bolder feat 

of arms.” The Secunderbagh, a high walled enclosure 
120 yards square, was loopholed allround. The attack was 
commenced by artillery. Captain Blunt’s troop of Bengal 
Horse Artillery galloped up through a heavy cross-fire from a 
walled village and the Secunderbagh to within short musket 
range of the latter. Two 18-pounders of Captain Travers’ 
heavy battery, Royal Artillery, also opened at a short dis- 
tance. For upwards of an hour the gallant gunners pounded 
away, while the infantry of Adrian Hope’s brigade cleared 
the village. At length the fire of our artillery produced a 
small hole in the wall, and the 93rd and 4th Punjaubees 
being let loose, raced in noble emulation for the opening. 
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Foremost among them was Captain Burroughs of the 93rd, 
now Colonel on half-pay, and Lance-Corporal J. Dunley 
of the same regiment. Springing through the hole, the 
gallant pair were at frst almost overwhelmed by superior 
numbers. More Sikhs and Highlanders, however, poured 
in, and the troops, infuriated by the memory of Cawnpore, 
raged furiously through the place. The struggle lasted long. 
All round the courtyard were buildings, and from these the 
rebels, standing desperately at bay, were not dislodged with- 
out much loss. The 53rd and the battalion of detachments 
had now come up, and eventually there was not a single 
living Sepoy left. The slaughter was terrific. Upwards of 
2,000 rebels were carried out corpses, for no quarter was 
given. By far the largest portion of these were slain by 
the Highlanders and Sikhs. The Sepoys fought like rats in 
a hole, and many desperate encounters took place. In one 
of these Major (now Major-General) Ewart, of the 93rd, 
captured a standard, but he would not have carried it off had 
it not been for the gallantry of Private P. Grant of the same 
regiment, who, armed with a rebel’s sword, slew five of the 
enemy as they beset Major Ewart. Lance-Corporal Dunley 
and Private Grant were elected for the Victoria Cross by 
the private soldiers of the 93rd. Colour-Sergeant James 
Munro likewise distinguished himself on this occasion. 
Lieutenant E. Welsh, of the 93rd, had been dangerously 
wounded by a shot fired from a building. Sergeant Munro 
carried off that officer to a place of safety, and, returning 
to the fight, was himself soon after struck down. For this 
act he received the Victoria Cross. 

During the contest, Private D. Mackay of the 93rd had 
a severe struggle for the possession of a standard. He, 
however, eventually captured it. This man, who was elected 
for the Victoria Cross by the privates of his regiment, was 
later in the day severely wounded. 
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Some of the goth Regiment were attached to the battalion 
of detachments which aided in the capture of the Secunder- 
bagh, and displayed great courage. Major John Christopher 
Guise was elected by the officers of the regiment for his con- 
spicuous gallantry on the 16th and 17th November. Sergeant 
S. Hill was equally remarkable for intrepidity on those 
days, and was elected by the non-commissioned officers of 
his regiment. At the Secunderbagh he warded off with his 
firelock a cut made at Captain Irby, and afterward went out 
under fire to help two wounded men. 

On the 16th November, 1857, after the Secunderbagh had 
been carried, Captain William George Drummond Stewart, 
a glutton for fighting, and a man who knew not what fear 
was, resolved to do something on his own account. Getting 
together a few men—about a section—he left the Secunder- 
bagh, and made for the enemy’s position. Shouts of ‘Stewart, 
where are you going?” pursued him; but he pretended not 
to hear the orders of recall of his seniors ; and marching 
deliberately up a street enfiladed by a couple of guns, with 
as nonchalant an air as if he were in a barrack-yard, he 
when near his object made a rush. Some shooting, stabbing, 
and cutting followed, and the guns were in Stewart’s pos- 
session. This daring exploit, which Stewart himself took as 
a matter of course, was rewarded with the Victoria Cross,— 
Stewart having been elected for. that honour by the officers 
of the regiment. Captain Stewart was afterwards promoted 
to an unattached majority, and died a few years since. 

On the 17th November, Private P. Graham of the goth 
brought in a wounded comrade under a very heavy fire, 
and was elected for the Victoria Cross by the privates of his 
regiment. 

The 53rd Regiment, at the capture of the Secunderbagh, 
did not enter by the breach, but by a gate which was 


opened for them after the 93rd and Sikhs had got in. 
8 
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Nevertheless, in driving the Sepoys out of the numerous 
buildings in which they had taken refuge, the 53rd had a 
good deal of fighting, for the enemy was only conquered 
by being absolutely exterminated. The regiment also dis- 
tinguished itself on the 17th November. To it, therefore, 
were assigned four Victoria Crosses, the recipients to be 
selected by their comrades. The names of those thus 
decorated were Lieutenant Alfred F french, Sergeant- Major 
Charles Pye, and Privates J. Kenny and C. Irwin. Lieutenant 
Ffrench, in command of the Grenadiers, was one of the first 
to enter the building. The whole company bore testimony 
to his conspicuous gallantry on the occasion. Sergeant- 
Major Pye was remarked for the steady and fearless manner 
in which he brought up ammunition, under fire, on the 17th 
November, and on every occasion on which his regiment 
had been engaged. Kenny obtained the Cross for con- 
spicuous courage at the taking of the Secunderbagh, and 
for volunteering to bring up ammunition to his company 
under a very severe cross-fire. Irwin also displayed great 
bravery at the capture of the Secunderbagh, and, though 
severely wounded, was one of the first men of his regiment 
who entered the building, under a heavy fire. Lieutenant 
Ffrench rose to the rank of Captain, but his name no longer 
appears on the army list. Sergeant-Major Pye obtained a com- 
mission, and sold. out of the service as Lieutenant in 1862. 
The 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers won two Crosses at the 
Secunderbagh. One was given to Lieutenant Thomas B. 
Hackett, and the other to Private George Monger, and both 
obtained it for the same action. These two brave men saw 
a wounded corporal of the regiment lying out in the open, 
and exposed to a very heavy fire. Hackett, assisted by 
Monger, disregarding the danger, went out and brought 
their comrade in. The same day Hackett ascended the 
roof of a bungalow, amidst a storm of bullets, and cut down 
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the thatch to prevent its being set on fire, thus rendering a 
very important service. He sold out of the service, with the 
rank of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, in 1874. 

After the capture of the Secunderbagh, the Shah Nujiff, 
a large domed mosque with a walled garden, was attacked. 
A field battery and Captain Peel’s guns cannonaded it for 
three hours; and of Captain Peel, Lord Clyde says he 
“‘behaved very much as if he had been laying the Shannon 
alongside an enemy’s frigate.” 

Captain Peel was ordered to bring up one of his guns 
under cover of some outbuildings, to a spot within twenty 
yards of the wall. He did so; but the sailors fell fast from 
the fire of a rebel who had perched himself on the top of 
the wall. Captain Peel called out that any one who would 
climb a tree close at hand and shoot this fatal marksman 
should receive the Victoria Cross. A sailor at once stepped 
forward, but scarcely had he reached the top of the tree when 
he fell to the foot of it dead. Nothing daunted, Lieutenant 
- Nowell Salmon and Boatswain’s-mate John Harrison as- 

cended the tree. Lieutenant Salmon had a narrow escape 
—his binocular having been dashed out of his hands by a 
shot. Both Salmon and his gallant comrade received the 
Victoria Cross. Lieutenant Salmon is now a Post Captain. 
For bringing up the gun mentioned above to within twenty 
yards of the Shah Nujiff, Lieutenant Thomas Young and 
William Hall, captain of the foretop, also received the 
Victoria Cross. We may mention that Hall was a coloured 
man. 

At length the 93rd, supported by the battalion of de- 
tachments, were ordered to advance. At first they could 
not find an entrance, but Sergeant J. Paton, of the 93rd, 
proceeding round the building, under a close and heavy fire, 
discovered a breach on the further side, and, returning, 
guided the regiment to the spot. The affair was then soon 
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finished, but our loss was serious. Sergeant Paton was 
elected for the Victoria Cross by the non-commissioned 
officers of his regiment. 

The Bengal Artillery behaved as a body with such remark- 
able gallantry at the relief of Lucknow by Lord Clyde, that 
they were ordered to elect a certain number to receive the 
Victoria Cross. The recipients were Lieutenant Hastings Ed- 
ward Harrington, Rough-rider E. Jennings, Gunner J. Park, 
Gunner T. Laughnau, and Gunner H. M‘Innes. Lieutenant 
Harrington’s name is no longer to be found in the army list. 
On the oth March, 1858, at the capture of Lucknow, 
General Outram was clearing the enemy from the left bank 
of the Goomtee, while on the other side Lord Clyde was 
taking the Martimére. A battery beyond the Martimére 
wall was causing General Lugard’s division much annoyance, 
and Lugard was ordered to take it. There was, however, 
no need to do so, for Outram’s fire had driven the enemy 


from it. That the rebels had abandoned this battery was . 


ascertained in the most gallant manner by Lieutenant 
Thomas Adair Butler, of the rst Bengal Fusiliers. Stripping 
himself to his shirt and trousers, he swam across the river 
from Qutram’s side of it, and climbing up the parapet 
notified by waving his cummerbund—sash round the waist 
_—that the enemy had fallen back. On the top of this 
parapet he remained, under a heavy fire of musketry, till 
Lugard sent up a party to occupy the battery in question. 
‘Lieutenant (now Major) Butler, V.C., retired full-pay, had 
previously attracted much attention by his gallant conduct 
at Delhi. Speaking of the conduct of the officers of the 
ist Bengal Fusiliers, the late Major Hodson, in a private 
letter, says, “ Jacob, Greville, Wriford, all admirable in 
the field, and the younger officers beyond all praise ; Butler, 
F. Brown, Owen, and Warner, markedly so.” Lieutenant 
Butler afterwards served in the frontier campaign of 1863. 
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Sir Colin Campbell, when he returned to Lucknow, in 
March, in order to capture that city, found that he had a 
hard task before him, for the city was large, studded with 
strong buildings, occupied by an enormous force of Sepoys, 
reinforced by all the ruffians of the neighbourhood, and every - 
approach was carefully fortified. What Sir,Colin called 
the sternest struggle during the siege took place at the 
capture of the Begum Kotee, a large block of buildings 
garrisoned by a strong force of rebels. ‘This place, after a 
preliminary fire by the artillery, was stormed by the 93rd 
Highlanders, supported by the 4th Punjaub Rifles, and 1000 
Goorkhas. After the Begum Kotee had been entered, the 
rebels took refuge in numerous little houses and detached 
buildings, from whence they were started either by the 
bayonet or by casting shells amongst the defenders. At - 
the low door of one of these buildings stood Lieutenant 
and Adjutant W. M‘Bean. and a party of Highlanders, and 
as the Sepoys rushed out, one by one, they were bayoneted. 
At length Lieutenant M‘Bean took post on one side of the 
doorway, and with his sword he slew in succession eleven 
of the enemy as they issued forth. ‘Throughout the opera- 
tions Lieutenant M‘Bean displayed the utmost coolness 
and courage. He is now Lieutenant-Colonel commanding 
the 93rd:Sutherland Highlanders. 

On the 6th March, 1858, a squadron of the Bays under 
Major Percy Smith charged over some broken ground on 
the left bank of the Goomtee, near Lucknow. ‘A dropping 
fire saluted our horsemen, and. their gallant leader fell. 
Soon, owing to the nature of the ground and the enemy’s 
artillery, the Bays were forced to retire. Percy Smith’s 
absence was not for the moment discovered, but when 
the squadron formed up, he was missed. A brave man 
had, however, attempted to bring off the body. Lance- 
Corporal W. Goat, of the 9th Lancers, had seen-the Major 
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fall, and riding up to the spot dismounted to carry off the 
corpse ; but finding himself surrounded by rebel horsemen, 
he abandoned the attempt—only, however, for the moment. 
When the ground was clear of rebels, he, notwithstanding a 
heavy fire of artillery, went out and brought Percy Smith’s 
body in,—literally, only his body, for the enemy had cut 
his head off. Lance-Corporal Goat was very properly 
rewarded for his courage with the Victoria Cross. 

On the roth March, 1858, Private R. Newell, of the 
same regiment as Goat, performed an equally brave action. 
Brigadier Campbell was engaged with the enemy near 
Lucknow. ‘The horse of one of the Lancers had fallen in 
going over bad ground. Entangled by his steed, the man 
would have been slain, for a large body of the rebels was 
close by. Newell, however, went to his assistance, and 
under a heavy fire of musketry brought him safely off. 
Newell obtained the Victoria Cross. 

Nine days earlier there had been a sharp cavalry skirmish 
near Lucknow. In the course of it, Troop Sergeant-Major 
Rushe, of the 9th Lancers, perceived eight of the enemy in 
a nullah (ravine). He had but one man with him, but the 
two unhesitatingly charged, and slew three of their oppo- 
nents. 

On the gth March, the 42nd Highlanders were part of a 
force which, after carrying the Martiniére, swept along the 
bank of the Goomtee till they reached Banks’ bugalow, 
when the approach of night rendered a halt necessary. 
Seeing, however, a neighbouring battery with two guns in 
a threatening position, Lieutenant Francis Farquharson, at 
the head of a portion of his company, stormed the battery 
in question, and spiked the guns. He was dangerously 
wounded the next morning. He died a Brevet Major about 
two years ago. 

The Rifle Brigade added largely to their stock of laurels 
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during the Indian mutiny; and one officer, one corporal, 
and two privates were awarded the Victoria Cross. At the 
capture of Lucknow, the 2nd battalion formed part of Sir 
James Outram’s force, which operated on the left bank of the 
Goomtee. On the r1th March, 1858, Captain Wilmot found 
himseif, with only four men of his company, in the suburbs 
near the iron bridge. On entering one of the streets, he 
perceived at the further end a large force of the enemy. A 
heavy fire was immediately opened on the little party, and one 
of the men fell shot through both legs. Corporal W. Nash 
and Private David Hawkes at once lifted up their wounded 
comrade and carried him off, Captain Wilmot with the remain- 
ing man facing the enemy and covering the retreat. ‘The 
next moment Hawkes was himself severely wounded, but he 
stuck to his task, and the wounded man was transported to 
a place of safety. Captain Wilmot, notwithstanding his 
desperate position, managed to keep the Sepoys at bay with 
his revolver. For this exploit, Captain Wilmot, Corporal 
Nash, and Private Hawkes each received the Cross. Captain, 
now Major Sir penny Wilmot, Bart., has since retired from 
the army. 

On the 13th of March, 1858, a sailor won the Cross. 
The enemy’s buildings and works at Lucknow were being 
carmonaded by our guns. In a battery manned by the 
Naval Brigade, the sandbags caught fire. The enemy were 
firing heavily with musketry from a spot only fifty yards 
’ distant, but Edward Robinson, A.B., dauntlessly sprang on 
to the top of the battery and extinguished the flames. He 
received a dangerous wound in doing so, but we feel certain 
that he did not regret the price he paid for the Cross. 

About four months intervened between the relief and 
capture of Lucknow by Lord Clyde. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the various British columns were by no means idle, and 
fighting was going on all over northern and central India. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ACTION AT MUNDISORE—-SIR HUGH ROSE’S VICTORY AT 


JHANSI—BATTLE AND CAPTURE OF GWALIOR—MAJOR- 
GENERAL ROBERTS. 


N October, 1857, Brigadier C. S. Steuart with 
{ the Mhow Brigade, took the field against the 
Mundisore rebels. Lieutenant Harry N. D. 
Prendergast, of the Madras Engineers, was 
attached’ to the force, and in the action at 
Mundisore on the 28th of the month he perceived 
; a rebel only a few paces off covering with his piece 
Lieutenant G. Dew; of the 14th Light Dragoons. Prender- 
gast made for the man. The latter fired, and wounded 
Prendergast, who would in all probability have been -cut 
down by his opponent had not the’ rebel been slain by 
Major Orr. Subsequently, in the action preceding the siege 
of Ratgurh, Prendergast volunteered his services as aide-de- 
camp to Sir Hugh’ Rose. His horse was killed on that 
occasion, and Prendergast himself was specially mentioned 
by Sir Hugh for his gallant conduct. Again he volunteered 
to serve as aide-de-camp to Sir Hugh at the desperate fight 
on the Betwa, and accompanying the charge of Captain 
Need’s troop of the 14th Light Dragoons, displayed con- 
spicuous bravery, and was a second time severely wounded. 
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He is now Lieutenant-Colonel Royal (late Madras) Engi- 
neers. , 

On the rst April, 1858, Sir Hugh Rose, then before 
Jhansi, was informed that Tantia Topee had arrived to 
raise the siege. Leaving a portion of his force to watch 
and blockade the fortress, he marched with the remainder 
to give battle to Tantia Topee. A severe engagement took 
place on the banks of the Betwa, but in the end the British 
‘were victorious. During the fight, Captain Need of the 
14th Hussars found himself with a wounded horse sur- 
rounded by the enemy’s infantry. Lieutenant James Leith, 
a young officer who had already repeatedly distinguished 
himself, perceived the peril of his comrade, and charging 
alone into the midst of the foe, rescued Captain Need. 
Lieutenant Leith, who received the Victoria Cross for this 
exploit, a few years later retired on half-pay as a Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel. He has since died. 

Sir Hugh Rose in his despatch says: “I beg to do justice 
to Captain Need’s troop : they charged with steady gallantry 
the left, composed of the enemy’s best troops, Velaitees and 
Sepoys, who throwing themselves back on the right, and 
resting the flanks of their new line (four or five deep) 
on two rocky knolls, received the charge with a heavy 
fire of musketry. We broke through the dense line, which 
flung itself among the rocks; and bringing our right 
shoulders forward, took the front line in reverse, and 
routed it. I believe I may say, what Captain Need’s 
troop did on this occasion was equal to breaking a square 
of infantry, and the result was most successful. I have 
the honour to recommend to His Excellency’s favourable 
consideration Captain Need and his devoted troop; and 
Lieutenant Leith, who saved Captain Need’s life, for which 
I have ventured to recommend him for the Victoria Cross.” 

On the rst April, 1858, at the battle of the Betwa, Lieut. 
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and Adjutant Hugh Stuart Cochrane, of the 86th Regiment, 
was in action near Jhansi, when a company of his regiment 
was ordered to take agun. In doing so they would have been 
exposed to the fire of the latter, had not the Adjutant galloped 
on and attacked the artillerymen, whom he drove from the 
gun till his men came up. On the same day he displayed 
conspicuous gallantry in attacking the enemy’s rear guard, 
in doing which he had three horses shot under him. He ts 
now Major and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 7th Fusiliers. 

At the attack of the fort of Jhansi on the 3rd April, 
1858, Captain Henry Edward Jerome, of the 86th Regiment, 
seeing a brother officer, Lieutenant Sewell, lying danger- 
ously wounded in a very exposed position, he, assisted 
by Private James Byrne of the 86th, carried Sewell off to a 
place of safety. In doing so Byrne received a sword-cut on 
the arm. Captain Jerome also displayed great gallantry 
at the storming of Jhansi, and in action near Calpee on the 
28th May, when he was severely wounded. Both Jerome 
and Byrne obtained the Victona Cross. Captain Jerome is 
now Lieutenant-Colonel half-pay. 

Another hero of the same regiment, Private James Pear- 
son, also won the Cross at Jhansiand Calpee. At Jhansi, 
during the storm of that place, he attacked a number of 
rebels, three of whom he killed or disabled. He was 
himself wounded in the action. At Calpee he brought in 
a wounded comrade, Private Michael Binns, under a heavy 
fire. 

A comparatively small portion of the Royal Engineers 
took part in the suppression of the Indian mutiny, yet one 
man, Corporal Michael Sleavon, won the Victoria Cross. 
When in April, 1858, Sir Hugh Rose attacked the fort of 
Jhansi, the resistance of the enemy was most determined. 
On the 3rd April a sap was pushed forward; Corporal 
Sleavon was at the head of it, and, notwithstanding a heavy 
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fire, continued his work with, as the offcial notification 
says, ‘“‘a cool and dae determination worthy of the 
highest praise.” 

The battle of Calpee was one of the most hard- fought 
and remarkable actions in the history of the mutiny, and 
nothing but the most resolute courage on the part of our 
troops gave us a complete victory instead of a crushing 
defeat. No wonder, however, that our men fought well 
when Sir Hugh Rose himself set such an example of devo- 
tion to duty that though struck down by the sun he almost 
immediately resumed the direction of affairs. When the 
enemy retreated worsted from the conflict, they fell back in 
good order covered by skirmishers. Threatened by cavalry, 
some of the rebels formed themselves into a rallying square, 
when they were charged, not by a squadron, not by a troop, 
not even by a sergeant’s party, but by one horseman, who, 
driving in amongst them, broke the square and slew two 
or three Sepoys, himself escaping without a wound. That 
single horseman was Lieutenant Harry Hammon Lyster, 
72nd Bengal Native Infantry, and aide-de-camp to Sir Hugh 
Rose, now Lieutenant-Colonel Bengal Staff Corps. He dis- 
tinguished himself throughout the Central Indian campaign, 
and was three times mentioned in despatches. 

On the 17th June, 1858, Brigadier Smith, commanding 
one of Sir Hugh Rose’s columns, had a sharp action at 
a spot a short distance from Gwalior. In the course of 
the day a squadron of the 8th Hussars gallantly charged 
through the enemy, traversed their camp, and then went 
straight at two batteries, capturing and bringing into 
camp a couple of guns. Where all had behaved so bravely, 
it was impossible to select any individual as especially worthy 
of the meed of valour. The squadron was therefore directed 
to choose an officer, a non-commissioned officer, and two 
privates for the Cross. The recipients were Captain (now 
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retired Major) Clement Walker Heneage, who had com- 
manded the squadron, Sergeant Joseph Ward, Farrier George 
Hollis, and Private John Pearson. It was in the charge 
above mentioned that the Ranee of Jhansi was killed. 
Fleeing before the British cavalry, a man of the 8th Hussars 
cut her down. She still tried to escape, when a bullet put 
an end to the life of this brave but blood-stained woman. 
On the 19th June, 1858, Sir Hugh Rose fought a victorious 
action at Gwalior, and by four P.M. was in possession of 
the city. The celebrated rock citadel still held out, but the 
attack on it was deferred till the next day, for the troops 
were tired, and it was known that the garrison was small. 
The impetuosity of two young officers precipitated events. 
Lieutenant Arthur Rose, 25th Bombay Native Infantry, was 
sent with a guard to take charge of the police-station. A 
few shots having been fired from the fort, the idea came into 
Lieutenant Rose’s head that he would capture it. Lieutenant 
William Francis Frederick Waller, of the same regiment, 
happened also to be posted near the police-station, and to 
him Rose suggested an attack on, as it were, “their own 
hook.” Rose pointed out to Waller that though the exploit 
was dangerous the honour would be all the greater if they 
succeeded. He addressed his words to willing ears, and 
Waller consented. The two subalterns, taking with them a 
blacksmith with a hammer, deliberately in open day as- 
cended the inclined road which led to the summit. Fired 
at continually as they proceeded, they succeeded with the 
help of the blacksmith in breaking open six gates succes- 
sively. Passing through the last, they found themselves on 
the top of the building, and a severe hand-to-hand fight took 


place. Rose, while encouraging his men, was shot through | 


the body by a Sepoy, who then rushed forward and inflicted 
two wounds on him with his sword. Waller hastened to his 
assistance, and cut the fellow down. He was, however, too 
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late to save his comrade, who was mortally wounded, and 
died a few hours later. Lieutenant Waller was awarded the 
Victoria Cross, and 1s now a Major and second in command 
of the Sawunt Warree local corps. 

On the 22nd November, 1857, the authorities sent a party 
of volunteers and a hundred of the naval brigade to disarm two 
companies of the 73rd Native Infantry stationed at Dacca. 
The Sepoys getting word of the project, prepared for resist- 
ance, and a sharp fight ensued. The sailors had got two or 
three howitzers, and the Sepoys had also obtained the assist- 
ance of some native artillery with guns. After a short time 
the sailors, finding that their fire was producing no decisive 
effect, charged the Sepoys, slew many, and put the remainder 
to flight. In an attack on two 6-pounders, Midshipman 
Arthur Mayo, of the Indian navy, was twenty yards ahead 
of his comrades, and displayed such conspicuous gallantry 
that the Victoria Cross was bestowed upon him. 

On the 28th November, 1857, during the attack on 
General Wyndham’s force at Cawnpore by the Gwalior 
Contingent, the 64th Regiment executed a desperate attack 
on four of the enemy’s guns, The loss of the regiment was 
severe, and though the guns were spiked they could not be 
carried off. During this episode, Drummer Thomas Flinn 
of the 64th Regiment was wounded, but nevertheless he 
persisted in remaining with his comrades, and engaged in a 
hand-to-hand encounter with two of the rebel artillerymen. 

On the 17th January, 1858, during the sharp fight at 
Shumshabad, Troop Sergeant-Major Spence, 9th Lancers, 
seeing Private Kidd of his regiment in the midst of a body 
of rebels, Kidd being at the time wounded, and his horse 
disabled, hastened to his assistance, and brought him safely 
off. He was mentioned by Sir Hope Grant in despatches, 
and granted the Victoria Cross. 

On the 12th December, 1851, Frederick Sleigh Roberts 
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obtained a commission as Second Lieutenant in the Bengal 
Artillery. On the 3rst January, 1875, he was appointed 
Quartermaster-General of the Bengal Army, with the local 
rank of Major-General. ‘This was rapid promotion, but it 
was earned by a series of brilliant services. When the 
‘Indian mutiny broke out, Roberts, who had just obtained 
his first lieutenantcy, was appointed Depuly Assistant 
Quartermaster-General of Artillery with the army com- 
manded by Major-General Barnard. In that capacity he 
took part in the siege of Delhi, during which he was 
wounded, and had a horse shot under him, the actions 
of Bolundshuhur (horse shot), Allyghur, Agra, Kunoj 
‘(horse shot), and Bandhera, where he narrowly escaped 
capture while reconnoitring. He was present at the ope- 
rations connected with the relief of Lucknow by Lord 
Clyde, and at the subsequent actions which ended with the 
defeat by Lord Clyde of the Gwalior Contingent, at the 
action of Khodagunge, reoccupation of Futtehghur, storm 
of Meeangurge, action of Koorsee, and the various opera- 
tions resulting in the capture of Lucknow. He was thanked by 


the Governor-General, and received a medal and three clasps, _ 


and the Victoria Cross. The latter was won at Khodagunge 
on the 2nd January, 1858. The rebels, broken and dis- 
heartened, were in hasty retreat when Lieutenant Roberts 
saw two Sepoys making off with astandard. He determined 


to capture it, and setting spurs to his horse, and quite alone, — 


galloped after the Sepoys in question, whom he soon over- 
took. He cut down the standard-bearer at once, but the 
other Sepoy presented his musket at Roberts, who was 
almost in contact with the muzzle. Providentially the cap 
snapped, and Roberts rode off in triumph with the standard. 
On the same day he saw one of our Sowars facing a rebel 
Sepoy, who was keeping him at bay with his bayonet. 
Roberts without hesitation rode up to the Sepoy, and with 
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one mighty cut across the face slew him onthe spot. Having 
on the 12th November, 1860, become Captain by seniority, 
he was on the following day made a Brevet Major for 
his services during the mutiny. Ever since the suppression 
of the latter he has been, with short intervals, employed on 
the staff at the head-quarters of the Bengal army. In 1863 
he was employed on special service in the Umbeylah cam- 
paign—medal and clasp. He took part in the Abyssinian 
war as Assistant Quartermaster-General, and was the bearer 
of Lord Napier’s final despatches—medal and brevet of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. He was senior staff-officer with the 
Cachar column in the Looshai campaign in 1871-2, and 
commanded the force employed in the burning of the village 
of Taikoom. For his services during the campaign he was 
made a C.B. He became full Colonel in January 1875. 
Major-General Roberts has been twenty-three times men- 
tioned in despatches. 

On the roth March, 1858, a party consisting of a weak 
troop of the 7th Hussars, a detachment of Hodson’s Horse, 
a few of the 78th Highlanders, and two horse artillery guns, 
was sent, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Hagart, of the 7th Hussars, to reconnoitre a mud fort near 
Lucknow. A band of Ghazees (fanatics) sallied forth and 
made a rush at the guns. On this Hagart ordered the troop 
of the 7th Hussars to charge. Gallantly the handful of 
British troopers obeyed the order, but the foe were upon 
them before, they could be put in motion. Captain Slade 
was at once cut down, Lieutenant Wilkin nearly had his 
foot cut through, and Cornet Bankes, after thrice charging 
the fanatics, was also laid low. As he lay prostrate and 
helpless on the ground the barbarians hacked at him with 
their razor-edged tulwars, and would have slain him on the 

- Spot but for the gallantry of Colonel Hagart. That officer, 
being in command of the whole party, had not charged with 
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the 7th Hussars, but seeing that Bankes was being hacked 
to pieces, he, followed by Lieutenant Wilkin and a few men, 
hastened to the poor lad’s assistance. Hagart appears to 
have been well ahead of his followers, but, heedless of sup- 
port, he rode three times through the rebels, shooting three of 
them with his revolver and knocking down a fourth with 
the hilt of his sword. Sir Hope Grant says, “‘ His saddle 
and his horse were slashed about both in front and behind, 
his martingale was divided, his sword-hilt dented in, the 
pocket-handkerchief”—he had used it as a sword-knot— 
‘“ severed as cleanly as with a razor, and a piece of the skin 
of his right hand cut away. He undoubtedly saved poor 
Bankes’ life for the time, and I recommended him for the 
Victoria Cross. Sir Colin Campbell did not, however, 
forward the recommendation, as he considered the reward an 
inappropriate one for an officer of so high arank as Hagart.” 
Sir Colin seems to have had some crotchets about what he 
probably considered ‘‘a new-fangled institution.” The. 
Cross was, however, provisionally conferred upon Cornet. 
W. G. H. Bankes, but he did not live to wear it, for he died. 
sixteen days after the action. Indeed it is a marvel that 
he survived so long, for one leg had been cut off above the. 
knee, the other leg nearly severed, one arm cut off, the other 
arm cut through the bone, and there were several severe 
wounds on the body. | | 

On the 6th April, 1858, the I 3th Light frifantcy, formed 
part of the column which effected the relief of Azimghur. 
In the course of the action a Naick—native corporal—of 
the 4th Madras Rifles was disabled, and in danger of being 
cut up by the rebels. Private Patrick Carlin, of the 13th 
Light Infantry, however, carried him off the field ; a Sepoy | 
fired at him while so engaged; on this Carlin set down the. 
Naick, borrowed his sword, and with it slew the Sepoy. _ 

On that day Sergeant W. Napier, of the same regiment, 
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was on baggage guard. Attacked by the rebels, Private 
Milnes was wounded and separated from his party. He 
would have perished, for rebels were swarming around him, 
had not Sergeant Napier come to his assistance and de- 
fended him. After atime Napier found time to bind up 
Milne’s wounds, and eventually carried him, under fire, to 
the convoy. 

On the 17th June, Sir Hope Grant, with a force of which 
the two battalions of the Rifle Brigade formed a portion, had 
a desperate fight at Nawabgunge with a very much more 
numerous body of the enemy. During the fight one man— 
a Ghazee, or fanatic—being cut off from his companions, 
fled into a grove of trees. Some officers and men of the 
3rd battalion followed him, and found the Ghazee standing 
at bay, with his back to a tree and a sword in his hand. 
He was evidently resolved to sell his life dearly. His 
pursuers, shrinking from closing with him, fired several 
shots, which he tried to avoid by dodging round the tree. 
At length one.struck him. It did not, however, disable, 
but only rendered him more desperate and dangerous. At 
length a pioneer, Samuel Shaw, dashed at him, and in the 
struggle both fell, Shaw receiving at the same moment a 
wound in the head. Drawing his short pioneer’s sword, he, 
horrible to relate, sawed at the Ghazee with the back of it 
till the man expired. Rising from the death-wrestle covered 
by his own and his foe’s blood, he was warmly applauded 
by all who stood around, and for his gallantry subsequently 
‘received the Victoria Cross.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


UNDAUNTED BRAVERY OF ‘MAJOR-GENERAL BROWNE, BREVET 
COLONEL WOOD, COLONEL FRASER, AND 
OTHERS, 
shy 
'NE of the few reverses suffered by us during 
the mutiny was at Ruhiya, where, owing to the 
rashness and want of skill of Brigadier-General 
Walpole, an attack made by the finest division 
in the army on a most trumpery fort failed, 
with great loss. The place might have been 
easily taken, by any one who knew his busi- 
j ness, with small sacrifice; and during the 
night it was evacuated by the enemy. In 
this sanguinary and mismanaged affair, many officers and 
men displayed a courage and devotion which, under the 
direction ofan able leader, might have produced the happiest 
results. Lieutenant Willoughby, 4th Punjaub Rifles, died on 
the glacis. Ignorant whether he were actually dead, or 
anxious to save his body from mutilation, Captain W. M. 
Cafe, 56th Bengal Native Infantry, and Commandant 4th 
Punjaub Rifles—now Colonel Cafe, Bengal Infantry—pro- 
ceeded under a heavy fire, accompanied by Lance-Corporal 
Alexander Thompson and Privates E. Spence, Crowie, and 
Cook, of the .42nd Highlanders, to bring off Willoughby’s 
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corpse. ‘The fire was very heavy, yet the self-imposed task 
was accomplished ; but Spence fell severely wounded in the 
attempt. Captain Cafe, however, assisted him to a place of 
safety. For this deed, Cafe and Thompson received the 
Victoria Cross. Spence would have been recommended for 
it, but he had placed himself in an exposed position to cover 
the party carrying off Willoughby’s body, and died of the 
wounds which he received on the occasion. As to Cook, 
we shall hear of him again. 

On the same fatal day, namely, the 25th April, 1858, 
Lieutenant Bramley, when with a party accompanying the 
engineer officer to show him the gate, fell dead when close 
under the walls of the fort. Private James Davis, of the 
42nd, would not leave his officer’s body to be insulted by 
the rebels, and gallantly carried it to the rear under a heavy 
fire. oe 

Quartermaster-Sergeant John Simpson, of the 42nd, was 
present at the attack on Ruhiya. His proper duties would 
have kept him in comparative safety; but seeing Lieutenant 
Douglas, of his regiment, lying dangerously wounded about 
forty yards from the walls of the fort, he went forward, 
under a heavy fire, and bore him off. He performed the 
same act of devotion on behalf of a private soldier, also 
lying wounded in an exposed position. 

On the sth May, 1858, at the battle of Bareilly, the 42nd 
Highlanders were drawn up in line. Suddenly a band of 
desperate fanatics rushed at the regiment, sword in hand, 
determined to be slain. Most of them were shot and 
bayoneted before they broke through our men. Three, 
however, pierced our line, and, rushing on Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cameron, knocked him off his horse, and in another instant 
would have slain him.  Providentially, Colour-Sergeant 
William Gardner saw his Colonel’s peril, and, springing 
forward, bayoneted two of the fanatics in rapid succession, 
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and was about to attack the third when the latter fell shot 
by another Highlander. Gardner received the Cross. 

On the next day it was found necessary to dislodge some 
rebels from a serai in Bareilly. Private V. Bambrick,. of the 
6oth Rifles, was one of the attacking party, and was attacked 
‘by three Ghazees, or fanatics, at once. He disabled one of 
them, but received two wounds himself. For the courage he 
showed on this occasion he obtained the Victoria Cross. 

On the 31st August, 1858, Captain Samuel J. Browne, 
Commandant of the znd Punjaub Cavalry, but for the time 
at the head of a small field force of infantry and cavalry, 
attacked a body of rebels under Khan Ali Khan, who had 
taken up a position at Seerporah. When the British troops 
came within range, it was found that the enemy was provided 
with artillery. _One of his pieces, a 9-pounder, commanded 
one of the approaches, and threatened to do much mischief ; 
but Captain Browne, followed only by one orderly Sowar, 
galloped forward, and, attacking the gunners, prevented them 
from firing another shot till the infantry came up. At the 
gun he had a severe conflict with the rebel artillerymen. 
He cut down one of them, but received one sword-cut on 
the left knee, and another on the shoulder which severed 
the arm. He is now Major-General Browne, C.B., President 
of the Stud Committee in Bengal. _ 

Few living officers have seen more fighting, or are in the 
possession of a larger number of well-earned decorations, 
than Major and Brevet Colonel Evelyn Wood, V.C., C.B., 
goth Light Infantry, Superintendent of Garrison Instruction. 
At an early age he entered the navy, and served in the 
Crimea as aide-de-camp to Captain Peel, commanding the 
Naval Brigade. In that capacity he was ever exposed to 
the greatest danger, for his chief seemed never so happy as 
when surrounded by peril. At the first attack on the Redan, 
on the 18th June, 1855, Midshipman Wood was severely 
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wounded when carrying scaling-ladders. He was mentioned 
in despatches, was appointed a Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, and obtained the 5th Class of the Medjidié, the 
‘Turkish Medal, and the Crimean Medal with two clasps. 
On the 7th September, 1855, he obtained a commission in 
the 17th Lancers, and became Lieutenant on the 1st February 
following. 

Accompanying his regiment to India, he served in the 
campaign of 1858 as Brigade-Major to Brigadier Somerset, 
and was twice mentioned in despatches for his services 
in that capacity. In 1859 and 1860, he was employed, 
while in command of the 1st Regiment of Beatson’s Horse, 
in hunting down scattered parties of rebels in the Seronge 
jungles. He obtained the Indian Mutiny Medal and the 
Victoria Cross for the following gallant actions. On the 
19th October, 1858, during the action at Sindwaho, he 
perceived that a body of rebels had rallied, and were 
making a stand. Wood was pursuing the enemy with a 
troop of the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry. Galloping ahead 
of most of his men, he, with scarcely any supporters, dashed 
at the rebels and quickly routed them. | 

In December, 1859, while scouring the Seronge jungles, 
he learnt that the rebels had carried off a loyal Potail, whom 
they intended to hang. He made a long quick march, and, 
with only two of his men, rescued the Potail from the very 
jaws of death. In 1861 he became Captain, and in 1862 
Brevet Major. In 1863, Major Wood, having exchanged 
into the 73rd, went to the Staff College, and passed the 
final examination in December, 1864. After serving on 
the staff at Aldershot, he became substantive Major in 1870, 
and soon after exchanged into the goth Light Infantry. In 
1873 he became Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel. On the out- 
break of the Ashantee war he proceeded to the Gold Coast, 
and raised a native regiment. He took a prominent part in 
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the campaign, was wounded, was several times mentioned 
in despatches, obtained a medal and clasp and the C.B., 
and was promoted to the rank of Colonel. Colonel Wood 
is well known as an able lecturer on military art, and is a 
barrister. | 

At the sharp skirmish which took place near Sundeela, in 
Oudh, on the 8th October, 1858, Private Charles Anderson 
and Trumpeter Thomas Monaghan, of the Bays, saved the 
life of Lieutenant-Colonel Seymour, commanding the regi- 
ment. About thirty or forty rebels were in a thick patch 
of sugar-cane. On one side, Lieutenant Green, of the Rifle 
Brigade, with some of his men, on another, Colonel Seymour 
and a few troopers, tried to dislodge them. Suddenly shots 
fired from a few yards’ distance whistled past the ears of 
Seymour and his followers, who the next instant saw a crowd 
of natives rushing on them, sword in hand. After firing 
every barrel of his revolver, a man being disabled at each 
shot, Colonel Seymour was cut down by two blows from a 
sword. A rebel had his sword raised to dispatch Seymour, 
when a pistol bullet from Monaghan struck the rebel. Then 
Anderson and Monaghan rushed forward, sword in hand, 
and enabled the Colonel to rise and defend himself. <A 
few flashing cuts, a deadly thrust or two, some pistol shots, 
and every one of the desperate band lay dead. For their 
courage, Anderson and Monaghan received the Victoria 
Cross. 

On the 31st December, 1858, a force under Lord Clyde 
surprised the Nana’s army, and drove it over the Raptee in 
blood and panic. Major Fraser, of the 7th Hussars, with a 
squadron of his regiment, were in pursuit of some cavalry of 
the enemy, who were making for a ford. As the Hussars 
near the river, they see that the Sowars have almost reached 
the bank. Letting out their horses, Fraser and his brave 
followers dash at their prey like a pack of hounds at a tired 
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fox. The rebels plunge wildly into the water, but without a 
moment’s pause their pursuers follow them, each man making 
straight for the enemy whom he has singled out. The bed 
of the stream is rock, the water deep, the current swift, 
but the fierce struggle is never for a moment interrupted, 
and white-robed rebels sink death-stricken continually. 
Some of our men, too, perish, but by drowning, not by the 
sword. Among others, Captain Stisted is carried away 
by the stream ; but Major Fraser, though still suffering from 
a wound in the hand received in action at Nawabgunge on 
the 13th June, sees his peril. Hastily throwing off his coat, 
Fraser plunges into the river, and succeeds in dragging out 
his comrade senseless, but not dead. For this deed 
Major, now Colonel Charles C. Fraser, C.B., and aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Cambridge, received the Victoria Cross. 
Colonel Fraser distinguished himself repeatedly during the 
mutiny, especially at Nawabgunge, for his conduct in which 
action he was mentioned in despatches as having shown 
‘conspicuous gallantry.” For rescuing Captain Stisted he 
obtained; in addition to the Victoria Cross, the Royal 
Humane Society’s medal of the first class. .He subse- 
quently quitted the 7th for the 11th Hussars. In 1868 he 
served throughout the Abyssinian campaign as Commandant 
at head-quarters, and in charge of the outposts. He was 
mentioned in despatches, and obtained a C.B. 

On the 27th September, 1858, there was a sharp action at 
Suhejnee, near Peroo. In it two officers won.the Victoria 
Cross. Lieutenant Charles George Baker, of the Bengal 
Police Battalion, at the head of a -small force of native 
cavalry and some Bengal Police Infantry, came across, at 
Sakehugee, a force of from-ga0.to 1000 rebel infantry, and 
fifty Sowars. Retiring slowly, Lieutenant Baker drew ‘the 
enemy after him till he had got them into a space clear of 
jungle or houses.. He then ‘turned on them,.and with a 
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cheer the British force charged right through the rebel line. 
The rebel right wing broke at once. The centre and left, 
observing that the horses of Baker’s men were blown from 
crossing the heavy ground, received the charge with steady 
volleys. Our cavalry, however, were not to be denied, and 
in an instant that part of the rebel force also was cut down 
or dispersed. It was at this moment that Mr. George Bell 
Chicken, of the Indian navy, who was mounted and, with 
Baker, plunged amongst the rebels, and slew four before he 
was himself cut down. Surrounded by the enemy, he would 
have been killed but for some of the Bengal Police and 3rd 
Sikh Cavalry who came to his assistance. Baker followed 
up the flying foe with about sixty of the best mounted of his 
men, till after a pursuit of twenty-one miles, both men and 
horses being exhausted, the halt was sounded. Lieutenant 
Baker and Mr. Chicken cece the Cross for their rouguce 
on this occasion. a: a 


During the Palin mutiny the Military Train were em- | 


ployed as cavalry, and in that capacity did excellent service 
on the 15th April, 1858, during the pursuit of Koer Singh’s 
army from Azimghur. After the enemy had been driven 
from their position on that day, a squadron of the 3rd Sikh 
Cavalry, a squadron of the Military Train, and two horse 
artillery guns were sent across the river in’ pursuit. They 
soon came up with the rebels, who, driven to desperation 
and in superior numbers, fought desperately. Lieutenant 
Hamilton, commanding the Sikhs, was almost immediately 
wounded, unhorsed, and surrounded by rebels cutting at 
him as he lay on the ground. Two brave fellows, Michael 
Murphy and Samuel Morley, of the Military Train, hastened 
to his assistance. Murphy cut down several of his opponents, 
but, though wounded himself, he stuck to Hamilton’s side. 
He was aided by Morley. That man’s horse had just been 
killed under him, but he hastened on foot to Murphy’s side. 
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cut down a Sepoy, and fought over Hamilton’s body till 
other men came to his aid. Both obtained the Victoria 
Cross. It is sad to relate that Lieutenant Hamilton died 
of his wounds. . | 

On the 14th October, 1858,in an engagement near Baroun, 

. Lieutenant Hanson C. T. Jarrett, of the 26th Native Infantry, 
displayed great courage. About seventy Sepoys had taken 
post in a brick building, the only approach to which was 
up a narrow street. Jarrett called on his men to follow him, 
but only three or four did so, Backed by these, he rushed 
through a shower of bullets to the entrance of the house in 
question, and beating up the bayonets of the rebels tried to 
get in. For this daring act he received the Victoria Cross. 
Lieutenant Jarrett is now a Major in the Bengal Staff Corps 
and Deputy Conservator of Forests. 

On the 2nd January, 1859, a portion of Geicgl Whit- 
lock’s force was engaged with the rebels near Kurre- 
reah. Lieutenant Osborn, political officer attached to the 
force, was struck down and beset by a host of foes. Private 
Henry Addison, of the 43rd Light Infantry, came to his 
assistance, and kept the foe at bay till more of our men 
came up. Addison in the contest received two dangerous 
wounds, and lost a leg ; but he gained the Cross. | 

On the 15th January, 1859, during the second campaign 
in Oude, a company of the 42nd was suddenly attacked by 
the enemy in overwhelming numbers at Maylah Ghaut. 


The only officer present was severely wounded, and the - _ 


colour-sergeant was killed. The fight was so close that 
some of the Highlanders were wounded by sword-cuts. 
At this critical moment Privates Walter Cook (who had pre- 
viously distinguished himself at Rubya) and Duncan Millar, 
by tacit consent, helped to direct the company, and displayed 
the most conspicuous courage, discipline, and coolness. 

The campaign in the autumn of 1858 in Okamundel and 
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Kattywar may be considered a sort of annex to the Indian 
mutiny operations. In the campaign in question Lieutenant 
C. A. Goodfellow was Assistant Field Engineer. In the 
attack of the fort of Beyt on the 6th October, a man of the 
28th. Regiment fell shot under the walls. A sharp fire of 


matchlocks was being kept up from the latter, but: Lieutenant’ 


Goodfellow, thinking the man was only wounded, went up 
to him and carried off his corpse. He-is now a Major in 
the Royal (late Bombay) Engineers: . 

On the 27th April, 1859, one of the last actions of the 
Indian mutiny—at all events as regarded the Bengal Presi- 
dency—was fought. On that day at. Kewanie, near the 
frontier of Nepaul, Private.George Richardson, of the 34th 
Regiment, though severely wounded in one arm, closed with 
and captured a Sepoy armed with a loaded revolver. 
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